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Events of the Beck. 


THE political events in what all of us feel to be the 
last phase of the war move at an even more rapid pace 
than the military advance. Governments converse by 
wireless telegraphy, and answer each other with a most 
unofficial promptitude. After Mr. Wilson’s second Note, 
the details of the armistice and even the fourteen points 
themselves, sink to the secondary place. He has made it 
clear that the conclusion of peace (though not the 
preliminary armistice) depends for him on the elimination 
of “arbitrary power’’ in Germany. The man in the 
street and the makers of newspaper headlines concluded 
that Mr. Wilson was, in veiled terms, calling for the 
abdication or deposition of the Kaiser. Desirable as 
that is in itself, and indeed necessary if Germany is to 
recover her place in the family of nations, a demand of 
this kind made by the head of a nation at war with 
her would be a drastic internal intervention. Thus 
America would be promoting and all but demanding 
revolution. It will probably come: it may even be 
imminent. But no revolution in modern Europe is 
likely to halt at the “ bourgeois’ phase. Sooner or later 
a movement which Socialists must lead will become 
(however much the German temper may differ from the 
Russian) in some form and degree a social revolution. 
The Russian precedent is before us. After stimulating 
revolution, will the Allies end by suppressing it? For 
these reasons we are inclined to think that the President 
means to stop short of a demand for a German Republic, 
and rather to give Germany a hint of the better terms 
she can get by setting her domestic house in order, and 
giving a plain democratic front to it. 





* * * 


Tue reply of Prince Max’s Government to Mr. 
Wilson’s three questions was significantly prompt. To 
our thinking it also meant what it plainly said, and this 
seems to be Mr. Wilson’s opinion. It accepted the 
‘‘ theses ”’ laid down in the President’s speeches as ‘‘ the 
foundation of a permanent peace of justice.’”’ It adopted 
his own phraseology, and declared that it desired dis- 
cussion only in order to ‘“‘agree upon the practical 
application of these terms.’’ That, of course, 





is not | 


‘‘ unconditional surrender,’’ which Mr. Wilson never 
asked for. It is the unconditional acceptance of terms. 
The not unnatural remark followed that the German 
Government trusted that the Allies also accepted 
these terms. Mr. Wilson, as we read the implications 
of this transaction, is himself bound to resist the addition 
of further demands. The Note then went on to agree 
to the evacuation of the invaded territories, and asked 
the President to promote a Mixed Commission to arrange 
it. This proposal has led to much hostile comment. 
But how else could an evacuation of thousands of square 
miles of territory be arranged? The General Staffs of 
both sides must obviously draw up a detailed plan and 
time-table for the withdrawal of the invaders and the 
advance of the Allied forces. Such a Commission was 
necessary even in Bulgaria’s case, and it would seem that 
the French military authorities accept it. Finally, the 
Note declared that the present Government was “‘ formed 
by conferences and in agreement with the great majority 
of the Reichstag,’’ and the Chancellor consequently 
‘‘ speaks in the name of the German Government and 
the German people.’’ This was evidently intended as an | 
affirmative answer to Mr. Wilson’s question. The most 
notable thing about the wording of this passage is that 
it omitted to mention the Emperor. 


* * e 


Tue President’s answer is not an easy document to 
analyze, and our press on the whole has wildly distorted 
its sense. It begins by describing the German Note as an 
“unqualified acceptance ’’’ of his terms of peace. He 
does not precisely say that he will now further an 
armistice, but this, we think, is clearly implied. The 
“condition of an armistice’? (not, be it noted, the 
question whether an armistice shall be granted) “ must 
be left to the judgment and advice of the military 
advisers ’’ of America and the Allies. It must provide 
“ absolutely satisfactory safeguards and guarantees of the 
maintenance of the present military supremacy ’’ of the 
Allied and American armies. The claim here is the 
just one, not that we are to gain a fresh advantage, but 
that we are fully to retain our present ascendancy. The 
Note then goes on to denounce in justly severe terms the 
barbarities of the recent submarine exploits, and the 
wanton destruction perpetrated by the retreating armies. 
No armistice will be “‘ considered,’”’ while these practices 
continue. That might mean that a delay for probation 
is to be imposed, but more probably it means that 
definite orders must at once be given to check these 
brutalities. 

* * 7 

THEN comes the governing passage of the whole Note. 
The President reminds the German Government that 
one of the “ terms” which it has accepted is the stipula- 
tion that “every arbitrary power’’ which can “ separately, 
secretly, and of its single choice disturb the peace of the 
world,’’ must be destroyed or rendered impotent. “The 
power which has hitherto controlled the German nation 
is of the sort here described. It is within the choice of 
the German nation to alter it. This stipulation is “a 
condition precedent to peace (not, be it noted, to 
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armistice), if peace is to come by the action to the Ger- 
man people themselves.’’ The “ whole process of peace ”’ 
will depend on the “ guarantees ’’’ given in “ this funda- 
mental matter.’’ We must know “ beyond a peradven- 
ture’’ with whom we are dealing. So runs the 
momentous message. In newspaper shorthand thisis taken 
to mean “ Down with the Kaiser,’’ or even with “the 
Hohenzollerns.’’ A speech by Mr. Gerard supplies that 
gloss, and so do all the American leading articles. That 
may also be Mr. Wilson’s maximum meaning. Would 
he take less, if Germany become overtly a constitutional 
monarchy with a Socialist or semi-Socialist Government 
depending on the Reichstag? Probably he would. 


* % ¥% 


Up to the receipt of this Note, the line of answer 
contemplated by Prince Max’s Government clearly was 
to offer, as guarantee, considerable constitutional 
changes. The chief of these has been virtually ignored 


in our press, and yet it go*s far. The Federal Council” 


(i.e., the initiating legislative body) has already sanc- 
tioned a Bill which ame.’s Article XI. of the Federal 
Constitution. The con->nt both of the Reichstag and of 
the Federal Council are now recessary both for a declara- 
tion of war and for the conclusion of peace treaties, and 
all other treaties of importance. That is an immense 
advance, which in other days we should have thought 
revolutionary. It drags down the ‘‘ War-Lord’’ from 
his pedestal, and sets up the Reichstag in his place. 
Does this meet Mr. Wilson’s demand? Technically we 
think it does. Psychologically it does not. Where millions 
of men are watching for a sign, something broader, more 
visible, more dramatic is required. That is the instinct 
of democracy. None the less the behaviour of our press 
which relegates such all-important news as this to a few 
lines of small type, is intellectually inexcusable. Other 
changes move in the same direction. The article exclud- 
ing Reichstag deputies fron ministerial office has been 


abrocated. err Erzberger pointed out that from the 
ex-Minister General von Stein down to numerous 
provincial commanders, the suldiers who stood for military 


dictation over the civil power have all been broken. 
Also the military outrages have ceased. Certainly the 
new Government is in real control. 

* * * 


OTHER symptoms point to swifter and larger 
changes. Herr Scheidemann, on entering the Ministry 
of the Interior, had the audacity to remove the Kaiser’s 
portrait from the walls. The Bavarian Socialist 
(Majority) Congress has called for the trial of all who 
had been obstacles to the earlier conclusion of peace, 
including even the highest. The Southern Socialist 
Press is writing frankly Republican articles—this began 
in a milder form after the Kaiser’s Essen speech. It is 
said that Liebknecht and other “ politicals’’ have been 
amnestied. Rumor in the early part of the week even 
said that a Soviet was sitting in Berlin, but we imagine 
that it is not near the fact. <A sort of Soviet did meet 
for a few days during the general strike of last winter. 
Altogether, it seems that Lenin and Trotsky were not 
wildly wrong when they gambled on a German revolu- 
tion. It is, however, a position which we cannot 
possibly estimate. Hohenzollerns are not Romanoffs, 
nor do German soldiers resemble Russians. The ruling 
caste will not collapse passively, but the movement from 
below is clearly growing. 

* * * 


Mr. Asquitn’s speech to the memhers of the National 
Liberal Club supplied an admirable sequel to the Presi- 
dent’s answer, which it adopted, thus making it and the 
fourteen points the common policy of American and 
British Liberalism. This is the more important as Mr. 
Asquith will, as a matter of course, be a British pleni- 
potentiary at the Peace Conference. The speech 
contained some fine, and even historic, phrases. 
We intervened in 1914 to save our soul, 
and saved the world also from force becoming its 
undisputed master. Accepting Mr. Wilson as the 
spokesman of the Allied cause, Mr. Asquith endorsed his 
argument and interpreted it as a design not to extinguish 





Germany or humiliate her, but to destroy the militarism 
which is her enemy as well as ours. In a word, we pro- 
claimed the right of all civilized nations to “ self-deter- 
mination.’’ Therefore we could not deal with Prussian- 
ism, dressed up as democracy, but only with the German 
people. The ‘doom of war was sealed,’’ and the world 
was moving to where, beyond these fratricidal conflicts, 
there was peace. In an interview with the 
“Evening Standard’’ Lord Milner practically 
came to the same conclusion by a rather more 
conservative line of argument. He thought 
Germany was moving to a “complete transforma- 
tion’’ of her political system, and that we should 
not denounce that effort as a “sham.’”’ It was 
the Allies’ interest to see a ‘stable’? Government set 
up, and to avoid a reign of Bolshevism. The German 
people had before them the spectacle of the wreckage 
of militarism. We could attain our main purpose by 
a suitably guarded armistice, and to it we should 
subordinate punitive or lesser objects. 


* * * 


Waite these mighty events have been moving 
behind the Western Front, another great change has 
taken place at the seat of the campaign. The most 
formidable position between the sea and the Meuse has 
been evacuated, skilfully but drastically, and the St. 
Gobain massif exists only as a military curiosity. So 
rapidly are things moving that it has become, in a few 
days, a name which arouses little interest, though the 
position was held against all our attacks last year. The 
advance from Cambrai and St. Quentin forced the 
Germans out of the pocket which was threatened frcm 
the southern flank by Mangin’s and Gouraud’s troops. 
Less impressive though more important has been the 
success of Gouraud’s and Liggett’s troops in Champagne 
and astride the Meuse The purpose of the American 
advance is too obvious to leave the German Staff any 
illusions as to their position, and the resistance has grown 
daily stronger. On the other flank the army group 
commanded by the King of the Belgians has won a con- 
spicuous victory which means the evacuation of 
Western Belgium. In the centre Byng has 
carried his front forward to within _ shelling 
range of Valenciennes and the main lateral railway. 
Each of these successes—to seize upon only the more 
salient elements of the situation—demands careful 
handling. The Germans have never been compelled 
before to steer so near disaster, and though they have 
done well to evacuate the St. Gobain position, their 
armies, deprived of political hope, are hurrying home 
unde: a continuous and terrifying strain. 


* * * 


No troops and no commanders can be expected to 
accomplish the incredible every day, and at present the 
German forces are suffering from a constant sequence of 
defeats in the field. Their lines are obviously shortened 
since those terrible days in July when the armies on both 
sides were holding inflated positions which severely 
taxed their personnel. But the saving in troops 
immobilized in merely holding positions does not 
compensate for the losses sustained in achieving the 
new alignment. In any case, it is to be reckoned in our 
favor, because the German communications, unlike those 
of the Allies, no longer permit of troops being moved 
with sufficient rapidity to any threatened place. Hence 
on the West the position is one of great anxiety for 
Germany. She knows from experience that one false 
step at this moment. will mean disaster, and though the 
German armies are at their best in retreat there are 
some positions which can barely be redeemed by genius, 
and the enemy has not shown any signs of that. In the 
Balkans, too, the Allies are doing well. The “ corridor ’’ 
to the East has been cut. The Serbs are well north of 
Nish, and the Italians have occupied Durazzo. Turkey 
has apparently been written off as a liability and no 
longer an asset to the enemy; and Allenby has taken 
Hans and Tripoli and is still moving ahead, though his 
path is still a hampered one because of the great: number 
of prisoners he has taken and the difficulty of supply so 
far from his main base. 
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Wuewn the history of the present campaign comes 
to be written one of the chief conditioning movements 
of the German defeat will be seen to be Byng’s operations 
in the Cambrai sector. His conduct of the struggle has 
been skilful and resolute, and he has been able to call 
upon the almost unlimited courage of the troops. It is 
only ten days since Cambrai fell, and since that time 
the troops, as though released from a catapult, have shot 
forward, carelessly flinging back the enemy counter- 
attacks, until they are but a few miles from Valenciennes 
and the main lateral communications. On the day 
following the entry into Cambrai they were in Le Cateau, 
the scene of an heroic struggle against odds in the early 
days of the war. The town lies twelve miles from 
Cambrai, and such an advance in one day shows how the 
British troops take advantage of the slightest relaxation 
in vigilance and the tension of defence. Solesmes fell 
the same day as Le Cateau, and the troops then pushed 
up the Scheldt towards Valenciennes. They were then 
some ten miles east of Douai, towards the outskirts of 
which city Horne had forced his way. The Sensée Canal, 
which bars the direct way of advauce upon Valenciennes, 
ceases to be of importance with any progress east of 
Solesmes. In the meantime the position of Douai is one 
of interesting precariousness. British guns must be 
searching its communications all the time. 

* « * 


Tue advance upon the Cambrai sector assisted the 
army operating from St. Quentin which went forward to 
the Oise on Friday. On the following day La Fere was 
entered and the French advanced through the Gobain 
Forest. while the troops on their right were pressing up 
the Ailette. Gouraud’s pressure in the Champagne had 
never ceased since the 26th September, when the French 
struck with the Americans on their right. Towards the 
end of last week the French troops crossed the Suippe, 
and the threat of this advance was decisive. On Sunday 
the French Xth Army found their way to Laon barred 
no longer, and the beautiful city, which all who appre- 
ciate architecture love, was entered. The following days 
were filled with the inevitable readjustments. The line 
was pushed forward north-east of Laon, carried forward 
due east along the Serre, and lifted across the Aisne to 
Asfeld. The new alignment followed the Aisne Canal by 
Rethel, and the French found themselves approaching 
the Hunding line. Marching astride the Serre they are 
traversing the western end of it, and in such circum- 
stances it cannot be expected to offer any considerable 
resistance. Any advance across the Aisne Canal from 
Rethel would turn the line from the east. But the 
evacuation of the St. Gobain corner was one of the most 
skilful achievements of the enemy during the last three 
months. 

* * * 


Ir is in Flanders that the progress seems to be most 
portentous. Belgian, French, and British troops 
(Plumer’s 2nd Army) advanced at dawn on Monday ona 
front of twenty-eight miles. The Belgian and French 
share of this was a sector twelve and a-half miles about 
Thourout. The attack, in spite of considerable resistance, 
met with immediate success, and by mid-day the French 
were in Roulers. Farther east the Belgians, in a gallant 
advance of six miles, captured Iseghem, and advanced 
then with cavalry to Thielt. The Allies captured a large 
number of guns and nearly 6,000 prisoners. Below 
Iseghem Plumer’s army was in action, and the advance 
was rapidly pressed southwards towards Menin and east- 
wards towards Courtrai. Menin fell on Tuesday, and 
Lille on Thursday. At the same time the Belgians and 
French were advancing towards Thourout and Thielt, and 
had already made useless the subsidiary supply line which 
passed by Thourout from Ghent. This Flanders attack 
was rapidly increasing the difficulties of the coastal 
salient, and with the naval guns deluging the sector with 
shell, it cannot have been an enviable position. A good 
part of the coast has already been evacuated. Ostend 
has been occupied by a naval and air force, and the 
present naval and military operations are designed to 
prevent any further evacuation, and enable the Allies 
to cut off the remaining garrisons. 
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_ Ow Wednesday the British advance had reached 
Courtrai. Some eight miles had been covered against the 
heaviest resistance, and over 4,000 prisoners with 150 


guns had been captured. The French and Belgians by 


this time had reached the neighborhood ot Thourout and 
Thielt. They had also pressed down to the Lys on 
Plumer’s left. The difficulty the German Staff finds in 
coping with this critical battle is that the lines of advance 
are divergent. While Plumer is pressing southward on 
Courtrai and across the Lys and must be checked at all 
costs, the French are striking due north towards Bruges 
by Thourout. This advance also must be stopped; but 
the forces which deal with it must now act apart from 
those which would check Plumer and would act against 
the Belgian eastward advance. If the German com- 
munications were only as good as they were two months 
ago and they were less anxious about their reserves, 
we can imagine the King of Belgium finding his offensive 
roughly handled. As it is the German sector between 
the coast and Lille is at the breaking point. It is 
strained in so many directions that it seems impossible 
it should not give way. 


* * * 


Viscount Grey spoke well on the League of Nations 
last Friday, and with his customary clearness and 
simplicity. His outline followed what is now the 
accepted line of construction in this country. The 
American scheme, as presented by Mr Taft’s League, 
had a narrow basis—a treaty of arbitration and concilia- 
tion, backed by military force, a League, in short, to 
“enforce peace.’’ Lord Grey sees that the real basis of 
any modern League must be economic. He relies for any 
necessary coercion rather on the economic boycott than 
on military action. It follows, if this weapon is to be 
used effectively, that nations must live habitually in 
economic interdependence. That need not mean Free 
Trade, but it must exclude discrimination between the 
equal partners of the League. Lord Grey agreed with 
Mr. Wilson that the time to make the League is at the 
conclusion of peace, and that Germany, of course, must 
be included. Another function of the League on which 
he laid stress was its use as disinterested trustee for 
backward or defaulting States. 


* * * 


Tue Germans have made a vile finish to their war 
by the outrage on the ‘‘ Leiuster,’’ the famous Irish 
Channel passenger boat, which was twice torpedoed near 
Kingstown, and sank with the loss of over 500 lives. A 
kind of apology has been issued for this infamy, but it 
has no excuse. Doubtless it was not specially ordered. 
It is the natural and designed fruit of the sinking-at- 
sight policy which has lost Germany the war and 
blackened her character for ever. Our own Government 
is not without blame for the disaster. The Irish boats 
should long ago have been furnished with the escorts 
attached to the similar service in the English Channel. 


* * * 


THe strange letter from Mr. Kerensky to the 
‘‘ Daily News ’’ would have attracted sharp attention at 
any other time. We knew that he had been forbidden 
to go to America. It now appears that our Foreign 
Office has forbidden him to return to Russia. That one 
fact, we fear, blows away the whole pretence that the 
future of Russia is in the hands of the moderate Left 
parties, who were the majority of the Constituent 
Assembly. If Kerensky may not return to work with 
them, the inference is that we desire the leadership of 
very different elements. What are these? Mr. 
Kerensky states that a financier active in the Korniloff 
movement, is now, under an assumed name, going and 
coming freely, in enjoyment of military rank, between 
England and Russia. Is the inference that the Allied 
influences which openly backed the Korniloff adventure, 
are now again promoting some similar military dictator- 
ship, resting presumably on some dubious financial deal ? 
That is what Mr. Kerensky suggests. Under the present 
veil of secrecy anything may be happening. The little 
that leaks out is more than disquieting. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE DOOM OF WAR. 


“The doom of war is sealed.”—Mr. Asquith at the 
National Liberal Club. 


SuppENLY, and with little preparation of mind or heart, 
this country and the entire assemblage of civilized States 
have reached the crisis to which over four years of terrible 
war have conducted them. Last week we had to 
chronicle the military defeat of Imperial Germany. 
This week has brought her complete and unequivocal 
admission of that capital fact in our and her history. 
Her armies are compelied to forego all their 
acquisitions of power in foreign Governments and 
every inch of their stations on foreign soil. They 
will evacuate their great fortress systems and 
positions of advantage. On the great Western 
Front they will align themselves on their own 
borders, whence, on the admission of one of their military 
critics, their discouraged levies can only reissue on a 
narrow front between Switzerland and Luxemburg. Her 
political surrender is still more dramatically complete. 
The Wilson terms are accepted. Those terms create a 
new Germany and Austria, a new Europe, and a new 
political world. By the admission of the German 
Imperialist Press, they open the problem of Alsace- 
Lorraine to international settlement. They create an 
independent Poland, with a free port in Dantzic ; re-unite 
Italy with the Italian population of her northern borders, 
restore the smaller States of Eastern Europe to integrity 
and independence, and re-create a free Russia. In the 
case of Belgium, restoration will be more than a material 
act. It will be symbolic of the return of international 
law. What Germany has pulled down she must build 
up on the foundation of the unlimited sovereignty of the 
violated State. German hands must repair the shattered 
towns of Belgium, and German gold restore her 
gutted factories. But above these deeds of retributive 
justice, the Wilson terms require of Germany a surrender 
that her existing rulers will find to be the hardest 
of all. The Wilson reply to the German Note is popularly 
assumed to be a demand for the Kaiser’s deposition. But 
the Wilson terms in themselves reduce Hohenzollernism 
to a shadow. Under them a Germany shorn of her 
conquests, pledged to disarmament and open diplomacy, 
binds herself to an association of States, subject with her 
to a common rule of law. There is no room for auto- 
oracy here. It is barely possible that the Kaiser will even 
sign the peace. He will never survive it. 

These are the terms to which the proudest 
governing force in the world has submitted itself. It is 
an hour for high but sober triumph. We are more than 
conquerors of Germany; with America and our Allies 
we are trustees for the world. Other articles of peace 
to which we have set our hands have been for the 
recovery of soil or the rearrangement of power. This 
peace is designed, in Mr. Asquith’s fine phrase, to “ seal 
the doom of war.’’ Mr. Wilson has embodied this 
design in a document which, like the American 
Constitution, is a charter, not merely of the 
security of States, but of the well-being of man. “The 
Kaiser and his advisers,’’ said Mr. Lloyd George on July 
5th, may have those terms ‘‘ to-morrow.’’ As we show 
in a following article, that statement, while it binds this 
country in honor neither to fall short of them nor to 
exceed them, and associates its French and Italian 
Allies in a common policy of peace, still finds the Secret 
Treaties, or some of them, in existence. It has also to be 
reconciled with some momentous questions of method. 





The fourteen points are not a demand for unconditional 
surrender. They are matters for negotiation and dis- 
cussion with a properly constituted and a fully represen- 
tative German Government. If in character, no less than 
in intention, they destroy the autocratic Germany which 
exists, they furnish the corner-stone for the builders of 
German democracy. But two formidable obstacles still 
stand in the way of peace on the Wilson terms. The first 
is the question of the armistice. The second is the 
demand for the immediate deposition of the Kaiser. 
The first impulse of our public opinion was to put these 
questions in their proper relation. The England of 
Saturday, October 12th, rightly interpreted the German 
acceptance of Mr. Wilson’s terms as a surrender. By 
Monday morning the concerted manipulation of the 
Never-Endian Press all but restored the expiring fiction 
of a “peace-trap.”’ The object was transparent. 


* There was to be no exchange of peace overtures, either 


with the existing German Government or with any other. 
The unconditional capitulation of the German Army and 
the abdication of the German dynasty were to be 
demanded and refused, so that the war might be pressed 
to the complete destruction and dislocation of the German 
State. That would be a cruel penalty to inflict on our 
victorious but much-tried soldiery. And as an act of 
policy it would at least be premature so long as the 
German armies were defeated but not destroyed, and 
Germany was not in a state of revolution. 

What therefore should be the true line of British 
policy? As to the amnesty one condition is clear. 
We must retain our existing advantage of arms, and 
the German armies must not be allowed to resume the 
fight refreshed and re-inforced. Neither could we have a 
swarm of newly-equipped submarines issuing from the 
German harbors. The general military and naval posi- 
tion must, as the President says, be settled “on the judg- 
ment and advice ”’ of the fighting chiefs of the Allies, 
subject to the general counsels of their political leaders. If 
it is necessary for them to demand a material guarantee 
such as the surrender of the fortress of Metz, Germany, 
who demanded the delivery of Toul and Nancy before a 
shot had been fired, could have no cause 
of complaint. Still less can she question the 
President’s and our right to require of ler 
a total cessation of her atrocious conduct of the war. 
The deportation of civilians, the destruction of their 
homes, the theft of their property, and the sinking of 
their ships—all must come to an end. That is the price 
which Germany must pay, not merely for an armistice, 
but for her ultimate reappearance in a reconciled 
society of nations. But we are so alive to the 
tremendous import of the German plea for an 
armistice that we see no necessity to overload it 
with guarantees. The natural guarantees are over- 
whelming. How can the German armies, once transferred 
to German soil, ever reopen the war? Who will 
restore their broken spirit, and lash them on to resume 
an utterly hopeless adventure? If the negotiations broke 
down, they must look to be instantly attacked by an 
overwhelming power, automatically reinforced by the 
American levies, and to sustain the invasion and 
destruction of their own homes, not those of France and 
Belgium. We have Germany beaten, and confessing 
that she is beaten. We have her pledge to remove 
her armies to a position in which their power 
of future offence will have ceased. Her people have 
before them, in the words of Lord Milner’s wise 
communication to the ‘“ Evening Standard,’’ the vision 
of the wreckage of her military machine. Let that 
vision, and all it means, sink into their soul. And do 
not let us uproet it. Those who want to put her in the 
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mood of the wolf at bay should read General Maurice’s 
calm review of the military situation in the “ Daily 
News,’’ and take heed by it. 

But there is a second demand attached to the 
President’s lofty reply to the German tender. He 
explicitly accepts their acceptance of his terms, and he 
does not refuse their request for an armistice. But for 
the purposes of the peace he reminds them that he ‘has 
always asked to be put in communication, not with a 
German Government which, in Mr. Asquith’s language, 
is mere Prussianism “‘ in democratic disguise,’’ but with 
the German people. That, as we have said, is inter- 
preted as a refusal to negotiate the peace with the Kaiser, 
though not, it would seem, to arrange an armistice, and 
as a demand for his deposition. British Democrats, 
Liberals, and Labor men would rejoice to see the Hohen- 
zollerns following the Romanoffs, and Europe in the 
hands of Republics or of Parliamentary Monarchies. But 
because of their democracy they wish to see these changes 
proceeding as much as possible from the peoples con- 
cerned and as little as possible from the armed forces of 
their enemies. This has been the policy of Britain, both 
in Mr. Asquith’s hands and Mr. George’s. It was not 
her policy when, on the close of the last of her great 
wars, she replaced the Bourbons on the throne of 
France but failed to keep them there. It is the high 
purpose of the President to give the world the assurance 
of a peace based on all that autocratic Germany denies 
it, and to constitute that society of strong and self- 
determined nations. No statesman excepts the Central 
Powers from this association; but every man of faith 
holds that they must join it as democracies. Germany 
has now full warning that we should, in self-defence, 
withhold from a Ludendorff-Kaiser Government, that is 
to say, from a false and cruel force, the good terms which 
the President has bound us al] to concede to a popular 
administration. Unless honesty has left the Allied 
counsels, this is a fixed point of policy. <A sliding-scale 
peace applies, in the clear meaning of the President’s 
reply, only to his dealings with militarism. Therefore, 
the question whether Germany is to remain in military 
hands becomes a vital one for her. She can answer 
it. The pressure on her is essentially moral pressure, 
and if we are wise we shall so restrict it. For with us, 
as with her, the early restoration of peace, with its 
message of relief and happiness for millions of young men, 
and its salvage of hundreds of millions of treasure, is 
most truly and deeply a matter of life and death. That 
is the President’s trust before God and Man, and we 
believe that he will be true to it. 





NEARING THE END. 


In his ‘‘ Principes de Guerre ’’ Foch quotes an axiom of 
de Maistre, ‘“ une bataille perdue est une bataille que 
l'on a cru perdre,’’ and proceeds to deduce that battles 
are lost and gained hy morale. He has himself given the 
best illustrations of this axiom and deduction since a 
careful examination of the battle of Fere Champenoise, 
which turned the Marne into the great victory of the 
war, shows that only his invincible confidence saved a 
situation at one point desperate and converted it into a 
triumphant success. We can discover the same principle 
in application in the dark days of Ludendorff’s offensive, 
when the position of the Allies seemed almost beyond 
hope. But what is of greater interest now is its operation 
in the present juncture. When the enemy asked for an 
armistice after consultation with the General Staff there 
are few soldiers who failed to recognize the implications 
of such a demand. It is not that the Germans’ lust for 
blood has waned, for since the request was made we have 
had the tragedy of the Irish mail boat to warn us that 
what they can do they will. The true reading of the 





situation is that the German Staff are not over sanguine 
that they can withdraw their armies to the German 
frontier without heavy losses in men and material, and 
this conclusion crudely summed up by the rank and file 
of the German Army is one and perhaps the chief factor 
in a rapidly deteriorating situation. 

How has this situation arisen? When Foch struck 
his counterblow below Soissons three months ago few 
would have prophesied that the initiative regained would 
not again be lost but would be developed to the present 
point. The German gains of four months were wiped 
out in two, and then the main battle was opened with 
four astounding blows which have rapidly brought the 
enemy to the present critical position. The salient 
features of any military power we may take as men, 
including in this term that varying spiritual quality 
which may make them either much more or considerably 
less than men, matériel and position. We know the 
German yearly recruitment. It is about equal to the 
monthly recruitment from America. And we knew some- 
thing of the “erman losses. In prisoners alone they have 
lost more the. 200,000 in three months. Not a week 
passes now but something like a full division and a 
quarter falls into our hands, and in the three months’ 
fighting we have taken over 14 per cent. of his bayonet 
strength. We have evidence of the decrease in the 
number of German divisions from the wastage and the 
effort to keep up units to their establishment. And such 
losses and such expedients argue a state of things that 
must form a painful pre-occupation to the German Staff. 
It is by men that military operations stand or fall. But 
it is precisely the appreciation of this fact which drives 
all commands to economize their own men and destroy 
those of their opponent by the use of appropriate 
weapons. Rifles and guns of all sorts are the means by 
which military men achieve this end. Now we cannot 
exaggerate in this connection the loss of some 4,000 guns 
during the last three months, and we must add to this 
the loss of incredible numbers of machine guns, rifles 
and shells. This loss is not only additional : it is accelera- 
tive, and the men must go into battle with much less 
chance of survival (swecess hardly requires consideration) 
when not only have they lost the means to weaken their 
enemy numerically but they have even to stand against 
an increasingly overpowering bombardnient. 

But the third factor of military power, position, in 
a sense touches the heart of the problem more directly. 
The aim of all warfare is not so much to destroy the 
enemy’s soldiers as their organized force. It is obvious 
that position plays a conspicuous réle in this operation. 
Until recently the enemy lay in positions which had been 
so highly orgaaized that he could readily transfer forces 
from cne threatened point to another. The recent opera- 
tions of the Allied armies have been encroaching upon 
this system of communications which so magnify an 
army’s force, and the ultimate effect of their advance is 
to eat up the enemy’s reserve, force each sector to 
stand upon a separate footing and, in effect, give the 
Allies the opportunity of taking the armies in detail. 
We are in Lille. We have taken Thourout, Thielt, and 
Courtrai. We are approaching Ostend and Valenciennes. 
The effect of these gains is to compel the Germans to hold 
their reserves far back in the rear and to risk local 
breaches all over the sector from the coast to Valenciennes. 
The main lateral line over that length of the front has 
gone or is going. and it is now impossible to transfer 
troops from the Courtrai front to Valenciennes except by 
taking them to Brussels first. Such delays may well mean 
the difference between a successful defence and disaster. 
The cutting of lateral communications in this way is the 
first step tc the complete disruption in an opponent’s 
front, and we can see the immediate effect in the reap- 
pearance of picked troops a few hours after their with- 
drawal from the line to rest. The strain becomes greater 
and greater, and we can see a not remote climax 
approaching. The great thrust in Belgium is making 
the coastal sector an even mor? dangerous salient at the 
same time that it threatens the Germans in the Lille- 
Douai area. The movement if not checked will throw 
back the enemy on their main communications via Liége 





and will even cut them. And this is but one flank of 
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the front. 
are, again, approaching the main lateral communications. 
The Allied troops are indeed advancing on convergent 
lines, and in this lies the peril for the enemy. He has 
contrived to evacuate many positions which had grown 
too dangerous to hold. The St. Gobain salient was the 
most striking of these, and the Germans have every 
reason to congratulate themselves on such an achieve- 
ment. But we cannot expect these hairbreadth escapes 
to continue. And although he should escape the 
numerous local salients, there is facing him the gravest 
peril of all. The Allies are advancing at right-angles 
to each other. They are carefully shepherding the Ger- 
man forces into a vast pocket between the Sambre and 
the Meuse. The enemy, despite his fierce resistance, is 
being driven away from one of his main communications 
and what is of immediate importance from Lorraine- 
Alsace. 

Foch’s maiu plan is only gradually unfolding itself. 
The same commander who could retain his confidence and 
patiently wait four months for his chance in Ludendorft’s 
offensive is now watching carefully for his opening in 
the decisive battle. He has driven the enemy from the 
elaborate positions which he had organized in years of 
labor. He has inflicted the heaviest losses upon his 
forces, captured between a quarter and a third of his 
artillery, and begun to make Ludendorff feel the first 
premonitions of the dissolution of his army. But all 1s 
essentially a preparation. The main feature of the 
present situation is that the enemy is gradually being 
forced away from Lorraine. This is not to make light 
of his peril from the thrust towards Valenciennes and 
the advance upon Thielt. But we know that the 
Lorraine-Alsace Front is not held in strength, and we 
know that it is that front which the French Staff has 
particularly studied. We can draw a little pleasure from 
the reflection that the Germans have frequently faltered 
even in the sphere of purely military affairs. They 
wavered on the Sambre. They proved undecided on the 
Marne. Before Amiens the prize slipped their grasp. 
Their present situation is critical. They may escape 
disaster; but they can hardly escape crushing defeat. 
In a long succession of enforced retreats the men begin 
to doubt even the possibility of securing success, and a 
momentary breakdown in moral may lead to a débdcle. 
The whole line is now in peril as well as its component 
parts. And we see reason for congratulating ourselves 
that though the Germans have been able to preduce all 
the parts of a wonderful military machine, they have 
failed to produce the genius which could alone direct it 
to its appropriate end. 


THE MORAL DEBACLE OF GERMANY. 


[y we may put together the fragments of evidence which 
reach us concerning the development of the internal 
situation in Germany on the basis of conclusions already 
drawn from the course of the prolonged political crisis 
which began with the issue of the Austro-Hungarian 
Peace Note, it appears that we are confronted in Ger- 
many with what will by some be called a moral débdcle, 
by others a moral revulsion. It was to be expected. 
German thinkers have always bewailed the political 
incompetence of their people, their want of self-reliance 
in a civil emergency. The effort of their greatest states- 
man was directed to depriving them of liberty. Wanting 
it, they have utterly failed to meet their great 
crisis. We admit that any attempt to peer into 
a situation so obscure must consist in the 
main of guesswork. But previous experience of German 
political crises in general, and of the genesis of the pre- 
sent crisis in particular, entitles us to conclude that a 
landslide of German opinion is occurring now. The 


report of the resolution of the Bavarian Socialists, who 
in a meeting at Munich passed a unanimous resolution 
ealling upon the Kaiser to abdicate, is so extraordinary 
that at any moment less critical than this, one would 
be bound t» reject it as an invention circulated with 
deliberate intent. 


Now we can accept it as a fact. 








About Verdun the French and Americans 








If we revert to the origins of the present crisis, we 
find that, although it was gathering force all through 
the beginning of September, it became active only with 
the publication of the Austrian Peace Note. That Note 
was issued against the desire of the German Government. 
It was the realization that the ways of Berlin and Vienna 
had parted which first precipitated the action of the 
Reichstag Majority parties. They were already faced 
with the possible desertion of an Ally. With the arrival 
of the news from Bulgaria the evolution of the crisis was 
tremendously accelerated. Up to that point the pos- 
sibility of the formation of a sham coalition had been 
in the foreground; it disappeared incontinently. The 
question of the repeal of the ninth article of the consti- 
tution, which Hertling had refused and the Centre Party 
smothered, immediately became vital. The placing of 
this question in the forefront of the struggle was an 
admission that the Majority parties realized that demo- 
cratization was urgently necessary as a preliminary to 
peace. Morally, the key of the German castle had 
already been surrendered to President Wilson; but the 
development, for all its speed, was not catastrophic. It 
took place according to the German usage. The Kaiser 
promulgated his decree that the representatives of the 
people should to a wide extent determine the destiny of 
the country. An attempt was even made at the eleventh 
hour by the Junker Chief of the Kaiser’s Civil Cabinet, 
von Berg, to check the whole democratic movement by 
bringing into being a sham government of national 
defence in which not only the National Liberals but also 
the Conservatives were represented. ‘lhe attempt 
was easily defeated, even though the Conserva- 
tives tried to buy their way in to the new 
Government by the supreme sacrifice, and declared 
on October Ist that they would vote for the 
Government Bill for franchise reform in the Prussian 
Diet. The Majority parties chose their Chancellor, who 
was duly appointed by the Kaiser ; and, even though the 
constitution of the new Government and, above all, 
Prince Max’s inaugural speech (which was taken almost 
verbatim from the Socialist resolution of September 24th) 
showed how far even within the Majority the balance 
of power had inclined to the Left, it might still appear 
that there was a semblance of deliberation in the German 
changes. 

Though the German Press was comparatively silent 
on the subject it was clear that the Majority was by that 
time well aware that it would have to deal seriously with 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. It was realized 
that not even the Majority Socialist programme was 
sufficient. But the request for an armistice was a very 
different matter. Not even a paper which had been so 
much at the head of the democratic and pacifist move- 
ment in the Majority as the “ Frankfurter Zeitung ’’ 
was prepared for such a move; and if the “ Frankfurter ”’ 
was not prepared for it, there is the best reason for 
supposing that it was not in the programme, written or 
unwritten, of the Majority; at least, so long as it was 
merely a Reichstag Majority. But when its representa- 
tives were admitted to the inner councils of the Govern- 
ment, they had access to information of a more authentic 
kind. They discovered that the prospect of complete 
isolation which “ Vorwirts ’’ had so graphically depicted 
during the crisis as possible, was, in fact, probable and 
imminent. The “ Frankfurter,’’ whose sources of infor- 
mation must now be impeccable, openly admitted, on 
October 7th. that the reason why Germany had to ask 
for the armistice—a move which, if it could be considered 
in and for itself, the ‘“‘ Frankfurter ’’ thought mistaken 
aud dangerous—was that Austria and Turkey were both 
on the point of asking for one, and that an armistice on 
Bulgarian conditions. Even without this definite state- 
ment it is clear from the tone of the comment of the 
German Press that the request for an armistice fell like a 
thunderbolt upon the German public. The sudden 


acknowledgment that the condition of Germany was 
desperate, whereas the Press and the Government had 
hitherto conspired to represent it, even at the worst, as 
less serious than at the time of Roumania’s entry into 
the war, or Brussilov’s great offensive, must inevitably 
have worked like an acid solvent on the determination of 
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the German people. It has affected not merely those 
who, like the Reichstag Majority and its supporters, were 
always inclined to believe that German power was built 
upon foundations of sand, but those who placed implicit 
faith in German victory and the High Command. No 
one in Germany who knew where the real power lay can 
have doubted for a moment, even if the actual presence 
of Hindenburg in Berlin during all the deliberations had 
not been a positive proof of the fact, that the request for 
an armistice was in accordance with the High Com- 
mand’s considered view of the dangers of the situation. 
And perhaps the most significant fact of all is that the 
true-blue Junker organ, the “ Kreuzzeitung,’’? which 
enjoys closer connections than any other paper with the 
military autocracy, accepted Prince Max’s speech in 
silent resignation. 

What was, to all seeming, a political blunder, was 
thus confessed to be a military necessity. No section of 
the Majority had contemplated such a step as the request 
for an armistice, and we may be sure that no member of 
the new Government was not fully aware that the comse- 
quences of taking such a step would be irreparable. 
Nevertheless, the step was taken. By taking it the 
German authorities, military and civil, proclaimed to the 
German people that they must seek peace at any price. 
They also made the foundation of a government of 
national defence a psychological impossibility. For what 
in the face of the fourteen points had Germany to defend, 
once it had been admitted that she was no longer strong 
enough to defend her unlawful possessions? If the civil 
government alone had been involved, the situation might 
have appeared to be largely one of depression and panic ; 
but the fact that the military were associated with the 
step made such a conclusion impossible. If panic there 
was, then the High Command was smitten with panic 
also, and the last refuge of German optimism, blind con- 
fidence in Hindenburg and Ludendorff, was shaken to 
its foundations. 

Since these are the fundamental facts of the internal 
situation in Germany, nothing is impossible The pro- 
cess of lightening the sinking ship will not stop at 
sanctities. Whether it will proceed to open revolution 
depends first upon one’s conception of what revolution is, 
and, secondly, upon whether President Wilson demands it. 
The Independent Socialists have not shown their hand. 
Probably they have now become more a part of the 
German people than at any time during the war, for the 
demand for peace at any price is one with which they, 
who have scarcely concealed their belief in victory 
through defeat, can wholehzartedly associate themselves. 
They have long since made President Wilson’s terms 
their own. The point wherein they now differ from the 
mass of the people is probably not in their aims but in 
their power to achieve them. They have already shown 
that they are able to call out a million men in Berlin 
alone, and it is not likely that they will hesitate to do so 
if in any quarter reluctance should be shown to satisfy 
the conditions precedent to an armistice which President 
Wilson has put forward. 

Nor can one see by what-forces the process of dissolu- 
tion can be checked. It is reported that ‘‘ Vorwirts ”’ 
is fearful of a Junker coup d’état. One asks in vain by 
whom it could be delivered, against whom, and how. It 
is hardly conceivable that, even if they are still 
thoroughly reliable—in itself somewhat doubtful— 
soldiers could be now used to suppress crowds noisily 
demanding peace at any price. For the terms of peace 
themselves have been accepted. The sole question at 
issue is the furnishing of sufficient guarantees, military 
and political. What chance have the Junkers of with- 
drawing the official German acceptance of the fourteen 
points? Yet nothing less than this will avail them. 
And even if it were conceivable that a military dictator- 
ship could be established which should withdraw this 
acceptance, what chance would it have of continuing to 
conduct the war? Moreover, it was decided that a 


military dictatorship was impossible on September 30th 
when the Kaiser issued his decree for democratization. 
It is inconceivable that a dictatorship could be estab- 
lished now. 


No matter where one looks it is impossible to find 





any point of solid resistance to the decline which has 
begun in Germany. The construction of confidence in 
victory has been too artificial and too deliberate for the 
failure of one part not to affect the whole. The volte-face 
implied in the acceptance of the fourteen points and the 
request for the armistice must inevitably shake the 
German Empire to its foundations. No nation’s moral 
consciousness is strong enough to support such a shock. 
The German people have been assured by the barrel- 
organ of the inspired press that President Wilson’s terms 
were aimed at the utter annihilation of Germany. When 
they are accepted in a night two conclusions are open 
to the ordinary man—either that Germany is at the 
mercy of the annihilator, or that the terms are, after 
all, equitable. Both conclusions are bound to weaken 
her power of resistance. What we have to remember 
is that the moral déhdécle we are now witnessing is as 
much the work of President Wilson’s moral firmness 
in the past as of the Allied arms. 

The question which remains to be answered is: how 
quickly will the peace come to pass? So many material 
factors of which we have and can have no accurate know- 
ledge enter here, that one’s conclusion must be based, 
almost exclusively, upon psychological probabilities. We 
do not know, for instance, whether the Independent 
Socialists, and in particular the extreme Radical groups 
of the Left, who are inaccurately included among them, 
have managed to maintain their organization in spite 
of the suppression of their January movement. We 
know that a ruthless effort was then made to eradicate 
it; whether it was successful we do not know. Yet on 
the existence of this organization the speed with which 
a general strike could be arranged directly depends. 
Therefore, we have but to hold fast to the fact that the 
acceptance of the fourteen points in itself has involved 
the disintegration of the last moral barrier to the desire 
for surrender. When peace has come so near to the 
German people, no power can snatch it away. 





ALSACE AND THE FOURTEEN POINTS. 


A monTH ago the General Staffs of the Allied nations 
still reckoned on a protracted war. Estimates varied 
from one or three years; sober expert opinion inclined 
on the whole to date the end somewhere in the sixth 
year of war. We are now surprised into peace, as we 
were surprised into war, and this amazing October is 
only a little less shattering to our habits of thought than 
that tragic August. Peace finds us, though not 
America, no less unready than war. There are, 
it is true, the Secret Treaties, as there were 
plans of campaign in archives of the War Offices. 
Some of them, happily, lapsed with the Russian 
Revolution. Others still exist, in contradiction with 
the American basis. We are coming in sight of the Con- 
ference in this singular situation that only two parties 
are formally committed to the Fourteen Points. The 
German Government has adopted them without apparent 
reservation. Mr. Wilson who propounded them is, of 
course, bound by them, and only adds the qualifica- 
tion that he must also be satisfied with the course of 
democratic evolution or revolution in Germany. That 
is for him the pivot of the whole settlement. Of 
the other parties to the Conference they are, 
as we have said, informally committed to them, 
if not in words in loyalty to the American 
Alliance. But this will imply some acts of abnegation. 
Mr. Wilson has laid down the thesis that no partial 
alliances must survive the war. The Paris Resolutions 
were based on the survival of the Alliance, and its exten- 
sion as an economic combination. The Italian Treaty 
has been reaffirmed by Lord Robert Cecil, nor has there 
been any repudiation of the agreement by which Great 
Britain “obtains’’ Mesopotamia and France Syria. 
And those who have read our daily papers during this 
week must feel some apprehension as to the temper of 
the coming Conference. The demand for “ uncon- 
ditional surrender ’’ means that the section of public 
opinion which is most vocal would impose upon 
Germany demands which far outrange the fourteen 
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points. We have passed during this week through a 
phase of intoxication such as Germany must have 
enjoyed when she imposed the peace of Brest-Litovsk. 
Mr. Wilson is the restraining influence, and the Peace 
Conference will evidently resolve itself into a delicate 
problem of dynamics. If Germany satisfies his standards 
of democratization, he will resist the ve victis school, 
and look only on the future of the world which he and 
we and all the Powers must constitute together. The 
event. will show how far a moral ascendancy can be 
converted into diplomatic terms. . 

The test case will undoubtedly be Alsace-Lorraine. 
Mr. Wilson’s formula is elastic. He has called for the 
righting of the wrong done to France in 1871. Mr. Lloyd 
George spoke of “ reconsideration.’’ Neither form of 
words necessarily involves a literal assent to the simple 
French demand for “ dis-annexation’’ or “ cession.”’ 
For our part we regard the wrong as one done even more 
directly to the people of Alsace than to France. No 
democrat, and least of all Mr. Wilson, can regard these 
provinces from the lawyer’s standpoint as only the 
possession of France. They do indeed belong to France, 
if the inhabitants desire to adhere to France. Of their 
view in 1871 there is no manner of doubt. They were 
passionately French. One effect of the lapse of time was, 
we believe, to build up a local patriotism. Their isolation 
favoured it. The very restricted autonomy conferred in 
1911 gave it some outward form. The attachment to 


France remained, and so did the detestation of 
Prussianism. None the less on the eve of this war, such 


was the force of economic ties that the average opinion 
might probably have been satisfied with the status of an 
equal self-governing federal state of the German Empire. 
Four years of misery and aggravated repression may well 
have brought back once more the temper of 1871. 
Prussianism became doubly hateful, and to-day it has lost 
even the prestige of success. It is barely a year since the 
rulers of Germany were planning the dismemberment of 
the provinces. Last week’s repentant concession comes 
too late to affect opinion. None the less, the fact is on 
record that the Diet of Alsace-Lorraine has 
during the war passed a _ resolution defining 
full autonomy as_ its ideal. No one could 
honestly pretend that such a vote could be free, still less 
that it has much, if any, relation to present circum- 
stances. There is, however, enough room for dispute to 
make it desirable, and even imperative, to ascertain 
directly what the real opinion of the people is to-day. Are 
they by an adequate majority for simple reunion with 
France? Would they, simply for economic reasons, be 
content to live as a self-governing and equal state in a 
democratic Germany? Or is their wish, as some neutrals 
believe, to lead their own life as a neutral buffer state? 
If this latter solution should by chance commend 
itself to the people of Alsace, there is everything to 
recommend it from the European standpoint. Above all, 
we desire to avoid any settlement which registers nothing 
but the triumph of force. A re-annexation to France, 
without a consultation of the people, could only per- 
petuate the feud in a new phase. Though the Alsatians 
were happy and loyal to France, the German contention 
usually was that Germanic people had been torn 
from the Fatherland. To recover Alsace was the most 
persistent war-aim of Austria throughout the revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic wars. Prussia took up that 
ambition, and the democratic German nationalism 
cherished it in song and oratory for a generation 
before Sedan. Brutal as the annexation was in 
manner, the less far-sighted German thought, or 
persuaded himself that he thought, that he was 
recovering a portion of Germania irridenta. The 
protest of the Alsatian deputies was suppressed in 
Germany. We have heard a German, an able and 
Liberal man, who was a young man in 1871, describe the 
amazement with which, on quitting his own country, 
some years later, he ‘earnt the true facts abroad. 
This irridentist doctrine has been instilled into three 
generations by their teachers and the Press. It is held 
as Italians hold the fiction that Dalmatia is an Italian 
land. It is against all experience to suppose that a 
tradition so deeply rooted could be killed by a decision 





which rested solely on the fortune of war. The 
facts are much too distressingly complex for that. The 
one new title-deed which will stand the test of democratic 
criticism is a vote, given under every guarantee: of 
freedom, by the people themselves. The ideal condition 
for such a referendum would be that a neutral should 
be entrusted with it—preferably Switzerland. Let her 
jurists decide the thorny question of who shall vote, and 
let her commissioners—if need be under a temporary 
military occupation—conduct the plébiscite. Short of 
such a consultation, we see no probability that the 
German mind will acqiesce in a military fact more 
readily than the French. The sore will fester, and the 
old feud which made the armed camp of the past genera- 
tion will work its familiar havoc within the League of 
Nations. France will feel secure only because America 
protects her, and America driven to act, in spite of her 
repudiation of alliances, as the especial ally of France, 
will be committed to a permanent interference in 
European affairs. Even she, in such conditions, could 
not always achieve the moral miracle of being just to 
those to whom she does not wish to be just. 

A settlement which is stable only because the power 
of America guarantees it may look secure for the 
moment. One of two things would result. A somewhat 
overshadowing protectorate is one possibility: that 
America might herself grow weary of the burden is 
another. Not all Americans think as yet in terms of 
Wilsonian Internationalism, and the Republican Party 
seems already alive for opposition. The ideal is a settle- 
ment which guarantees itself. One pre-supposition of 
any change in the status of Alsace scarcely requires 
underlining. If the loss of the Reichsland also meant 
that German industry, which in peace draws three- 
fourths of its internal supplies of iron-ore from German 
Lorraine, were to be deprived of this supply, the result 
would be an abyss of economic ruin from which even a 
risky war might seem a tolerable escape. The best 
solution, therefore, will be one that imposes the least 
risk of friction. The friction may be of two kinds. We 
do not pretend to know how precisely opinion in Alsace 
is divided: certainly there is a pro-German element, 
which will hardly find contentment under the highly- 
centralized institutions of France. The other source of 
friction will come when the patriotism of the defeated 
Power awakens once more. From both these risks the 
solution of a neutral, independent Alsace is the most 
obvious way of escape. Could such a State stand alone, 
even with a League of Nations to protect it? There 
is a grave risk of burdening the League with the 
guardianship of too many little States. That is why we 
prefer a federalised to a dismembered Austria. The 
same reasoning points to the desirability of promoting a 
neutral confederation of the Rhine. Switzerland, Alsace, 
Luxemburg, Belgium, and Holland have all the natural 
pre-requisites of union. With the same predominantly 
economic population, the same mixture of French with 
German culture, the same high level of civilization, the 
same physical dependence on the Rhine, the same inevi- 
tably jealous attitude towards stronger neighbours, the 
marvel is that the accidents of history have kept them 
apart. A loose union of all these States, with the 
guarantee of the whole League of Nations behind 
it, would immensely simplify European problems of 
transit, trade, and defence. A securely knit belt of 
neutral States would at once separate and unite the two 
traditional enemies. That is the true solution of the old 
problem of the “ natural frontier.”’ 








THE SOLDIER AND THE CIVILIAN. 


THe war has divided our population into two main 
bodies: those who have been to France (or some other 
fighting zone) and those who have not ; and the difference 
between them is so palpable that one can tell, almost 
instinctively, whether a man in khaki has been to the 
Front or not. There is an air about the man who has 
been “‘ out there,’’ a queer, quickened look, an easiness 
of manner, a careless comradeliness, a readiness to do 
things for others, which is not to be found in those who 
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have remained at home. And when the war is over and 
the men come home again these very sharp differences 
between the soldier and the civilian will show out with 
startling vividness. 

But there is a further division of the population 
which is not so frequently noticed and commented upon 
as the great main division; and that is the division of 
the civilian population into the class which has suffered 
loss in the war or has men in it, and the class, which, 
for some reason or other, has no immédiate contact, 
through fighting relatives, with the war. This latter 
class is not so limited in extent as one might imagine. 
Since I left hospital, I have been in places where these 
people seem to collect—seaside hotels and boarding 
houses ; and very often, when I talk to them, I find myself 
wondering whether they are real, they seem to have so 
little knowledge of the things that are or were the 
common-places of my life. I get the sensation some- 
times that they are creatures of a different genus, that 
they do not belong to the world to which I belong. 
When, for example, a man said to me lately that he 
supposed the soldiers got used to cold and mud and water 
and noise! 

I remember the first time I went into the line. The 

ground was frozen as hard as iron, and the trenches we 
had to occupy were poor ones. There were no “ dug- 
outs.”’ Here and there in the trench, small cubby-holes 
had been scooped out, but there were only two or three 
of them, and they were not large enough to enable us 
to lie down at full length or to sit upright: they were 
like Chinese torture-boxes in which the prisoner can 
neither lie nor sit nor stand. Some of the men put oil- 
sheets across the top of the trench, and sheltered under 
these. We were forbidden to move in the daytime 
because we were under close observation by the enemy, 
but even if we had been free to move, it was almost 
impossible to dig because the ground was so hard. I 
can see the men of my platoon now, as they sat or lay 
about the narrow trench in the daytime, huddled 
together for warmth, so cold that when I went up to 
them they scarcely seemed to know I was there. 
And again, at night, when we went out to strengthen 
the wire or make fresh entanglements, I think of ‘them 
carrying the frozen coils of barbed wire backwards and 
forwards along the “apron,’’ their fingers and palms 
bleeding from the scratches they received, and _half- 
paralyzed with the bitter coldness of frozen wire and 
ee 

And then I look at the stranger, casually 
encountered in the hotel, who assures me, as he sips his 
coffee, that no doubt the soldiers get used to that sort 
of thing. He is so comfortable-looking, so pursy, so 
well-fed and so—so ‘‘ out of it,’’ that he seems to me to 
be not really there at all, not really human, to be 
incapable of understanding and sympathizing with 
human suffering. That any living man or woman should 
imagine for one moment that ‘‘ we get used to it!’’ . . 

I remember the second time that I went into the 
line. The thaw had come, and the trenches had filled 
with mud and water. The frost and snow melted off the 
walls of the trenches, and the earth crawled down the 
sides of them like slimy snakes. It was foul mud, knee- 
deep, that sucked you down. This time we 
were in trenches where there were deep ‘‘ dug-outs,’”’ but 
when we reached the line, the mud was so deep and thick 
that only one of the entrances to the men’s “ dug-out ”’ 
could be used ; and all the shelters about the trench were 
flooded and uninhabitable. We had to lower the men 
into the only usable entrance by means of their rifles 
and a rope and now and then some nervous, 
clumsy lad would sprawl into the mud, and we had to 
spend much precious time in hauling him out of it. 
When, at long last, we got the company into the “‘ dug- 
out,’’ we found that the mud and water were coming 
down the stairs of the other entrance and we 
spent the rest of the night damming it up; and the smell 
of that mud, added to the smel! of over-crowded humans, 
was sickening. We stayed there for fourteen 
days and nights. ‘ 

He had no one at the war, that man. He said, 
almost with a snigger, that he had been rather lucky, 








don’t you know, and I gathered that his firm was doing 
very well. He was thinking of ‘‘ moving further out.”’ 
He was keen on having a billiard-room. 

There was another man who told me that he had 
heard a great deal of talk about the noise at the Front, 
the sound of the guns in a bombardment, “‘ but after all, 
you know, I don’t suppose it’s any worse than the noise 
in a big engine-room. I mean to say,’’ he went on, “ if 
you were to go into a big works, with fifty or sixty 
engines working at the same time, I daresay the noise’d 
be as bad!’’ I thought at first that he was jesting, that 
he was speaking ironically but he meant what 
he said. ‘‘ But the noise at the Front means death and 
mutilation,’’ I said. He nodded his head. ‘‘ Oh, yes,”’ 
he replied. ‘‘ Oh, yes! Yes, of course! ’’ 

It was he who said that ‘‘ after all, this war isn’t 
any more terrible than any other war,’’ and he talked 
vaguely of the Boer War. (Mr. Ian D. Colvin, in con- 
troversy with Mr. H. G. Wells on the League of Nations 
in the ‘‘ Morning Post,’’ has committed himself to the 
same belief). There are actually people left in the world 
who think that this war is not any more terrible than 
any other war—a belief which seems imconceivable to the 
soldier. There is speciousness, perhaps, in the statement 
that it does not greatly matter whether you are killed 
by a “‘ five-nine”’ or an arrow, but surely it is only a 
man who is divorced from all reality who seriously 
maintains that this war is not any more terrible than, 
say, the Boer War? Apart altogether from the use of 
poison gas and other horrible weapons, devised since 
1914, there is this big, broad difference between the war 
and all other wars, that the strain of it is continuous. 
There were long gaps between one battle and another in 
the Boer War, during which the men could rest in 
security and even in comfort, but what rest is there 
between one battle and another to-day? 

-Men go into the line for varying periods. The 
shortest time my battalion was in the line was for twelve 
days: the longest was for fifty-six days. All the time 
that they are in the line even in ‘‘ quiet”’ 
sectors . . . they are under  shell-fire: high 
explosive, shrapnel, or gas-shells. They must keep 
careful observation in case of raids or surprise attacks ; 
they must go out on working-parties, deepening or 
digging trenches, erecting or strengthening wire, or 
carrying materials or rations. At any moment, they 
may be shelled or the Boche may traverse with machine- 
gun fire. Or they may be raided after a bombardment. 
My company was raided on one occasion after a 
bombardment that lasted for three days—we were shelled 
at the end of every two hours during that period, and in 
addition to the two-hourly strafe, were subjected to a 
barrage each evening that lasted for three-quarters of 
an hour. 

Those are the normal happenings in non-offensive 
times, but if that were all, bad though it is, there would 
be some ground for the statement that war now is not 
any more terrible than it was in other days. But that 
is not all. When a battalion comes out of the line and 
goes down to “ rest,’’ it does not go away from danger. 
It is liable to bombardment by long-range guns and to 
bombing by aeroplanes. When my platoon, after twelve 
very hard and intense days in the line went into reserve, 
the Germans threw gas-shells into the barn in which my 
men were sleeping. My sergeant had his head blown 
off, several of the men were killed, and most of the 
others were ‘‘ gassed.’’ Even when the soldier is 
wounded and taken down to the Base, he is not safe from 
enemy molestation. He may be killed in hospital by 
bombs. Even in a hospital ship, he is not safe: he may 
be torpedoed on his way home. 

In no other war in man’s memory has the soldier 
had to suffer so continuous a strain as he has to suffer 
in this war. He has to bear all that men bore in other 
wars, the hardship and discomfort and fatigue and 
danger, and in addition is deprived of the comfort of 
knowing that somewhere behind the line there is a place 
where he can lie down and sleep in the knowledge that 
for a little while at all events he is out of danger. He 
has not the satisfaction of fighting a fight to an end, 

knowing that if he survives it, he will hardly go into 
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action again for a goodish while: he knows that he must 
go again and again, day after day, with short rests that 
are sometimes ended almost before they have begun, 
until he is wounded or killed. Very few men last longer 
than six months in France. A battalion changes almost 
the whole of its personne! in six months, officers and 
men, in the quiet winter time. No one can estimate 
the speed with which a battalion changes its personnel 
in the offensive days of summer. 

But these civilians of whom I write, the men who 
have no personal contact with the war, know nothing of 
these things. They think that we get used to things, 
that the noise is not any more awful than the noise in 
an engine-room, that, after all, this war is not any more 
terrible than any other war. They think of Bairns- 
father’s sketches, and are not sure that we are not really 
having a jolly good time “ out there,”’ getting experience 
and all that, widening our mental outlook. ne 
What hope will there be of ending war with this war, 
if, when it is over, men will be found in public places 
and in public journals declaring to those who come after 
us that ‘‘ after all, you know, the soldiers rather liked 
it. . . . It sounds a bit awful, of course, but really 
it wasn’t any worse than any other war :” 


Sr. Jonn G. Ervine. 


A Wondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


How events march! For the last four years minutes 
have dragged like hours. Now hours rush by like 
minutes, and the experience of generations is compressed 
into them. The trouble is to keep our judgment in 
measure so that it moves with due thought of the 
immense good within our grasp, and also a little of the 
peril of losing it. What should the statesman say to 
himself, if not to the public? Should it not be something 
in this strain? “I must miss nothing that is to the 
world’s advantage and to the good of my country. 
Therefore when I let reason and feeling speak I will bid 
passion be dumb, so that it can never be said of me: ‘ He 
might have had peace on our own terms, but he enlarged 
them. He might have given back thousands of sons to 
their mothers and lovers to their sweethearts, and he let 
them dic. He thought of the people’s cry, not of their 
need ; echoed what they said, and barely divined what 
they meant.’’’ If there are men amongst us, and 
enough of them, who can apply this higher criticism to 
popular thought about the war, and counter the swift 
demoralization of Germany by a spectacle of strength 
and disinterestedness in our own State, the future is ours. 


Tue historians of the war will surely mark Saturday, 
October 12th, as a day to be remembered and recorded 
with the night of August 4th, 1914. On that day the 
people rightly believed that the war was, in effect, over. 
In every place where this faith and hope penetrated—in 
theatres, cinemas, and open places—there was cheering. 
The people wanted peace ; and their instinct, a true one, 
was that Germany had surrendered, and that their 
dear ones would soon be coming home. Then came the 
attempt to revive the legend of the “ peace-trap.’’ 
Obviously, as Mr. Asquith well said, the German offer 
was sincere, if only for the reason that it was a tender 
from beaten men. But the Never-Endian Press loves not 
peace but war, not the fruits of fighting but its excite- 
ment. Enough blood had not been shed ; the cup must be 
re-filled till it brimmed over on to the desecrated earth. 
With them went the rally of the small anti-American 
section, the Tories who do not believe in the League of 
Nations, and dislike the American advocacy of it. 
But, on the whole, there is a predominance of good and 
moderate-minded opinion. None favor a hasty patch 
of the gigantic rent in Europe, nor an easy escape 
for the offender. But the knowledge that Germany 
is beaten, that she has said so, and sued for peace, 





admitting that all her spoils and conquests have shrunk 
to nothing, has found permanent lodgment in men’s 
minds, and the arch-Bolsheviks of the “ Times ’’ cannot 
uproot it. A very wise American, who has seen a good 
deal of our people during the last three months, said to 
me the other day, “ Distrust appearances. America and 
England are moderate at heart.’’ 


As for the President, I believe he will come, as he 
always has come, magnificently out of the ordeal. He 
sees, better than any of us, not only that the war 
has been won, but that the reign of European autocracy 
is over, and therefore that the first object of his policy 
lies within his grasp. He labors to ripen it, but he 
will, I think, see to it that the final push is given by 
the German people. Is not that being applied? Each 
stroke of the President’s pen is answered in Germany by 
the driving of a fresh nail in the coffin of Kaiserism. 
“ Autocratic power’’ is either to cease or to become 
“impotent.’’ Not very much will be left when the 
amended Constitution is in being and the treaty- 
making power and the right of declaring war 
have been vested in the Reichstag, as (let me 
incidentally remark) they are not vested in the 
Mother of Parliaments. Still less will remain 
when Germany reaches the clearly approaching solution 
of the Constitutional crisis, and a Socialist or a pre- 
dominantly Socialist Government is in power. Short of 
a Soviet, which is not precisely the type of the 
administrative organ we want to see at werk in the 
Wilhelmstrasse, this is a true consummation, for though 
we may well blame the Majority Socialists for criminal 
weakness in 1914, the original offence of the war 
was not theirs. Then, with the reappearance of the more 
idealistic Germany of Prince Max, we can begin to feel 
that Hohenzollernism has taken its black shadow from 
our doorsteps. That is the American guerdon to Europe. 


Tue facts are of course obscure, and as we have the 
worst press in the world, the most ignorant and the most 
cocksure, there is small chance to see them in their proper 
proportions. However, it is fairly clear (1) That while 
civil Germany is more or less en déroute (there have been 
specially grave happenings at Krupp’s) the army, with 
some local demoralization, barely holds; (2) that 
though the German forces have had narrow escapes 
—e.g., through the breach of the Drocourt-Quéant 
line and our sudden advance on Bapaume—there has as 
yet been no envelopment ; (3) but that the difficulty of 
conducting a retreat through the two narrow gateways 
is great, and that in any case all hope of recuperation is 
over ; (4) that the unexpected severity of Mr. Wilson’s 
reply has in no way healed the internal schism in 
Germany. Here fact pauses and rumor comes in. On 
Tuesday, I was told on authority that Berlin was in the 
hands of a Soviet, and the task of the Allies was not how 
to beat Germany but how to police her. By Wednesday 
half London believed that the Kaiser had abdicated. 
In the evening he was miraculously restored. On 
Thursday he was debased still further, and became a 
Constitutional Monarch. Broadly, what seems to have 
happened is that Germany has exhibited her habitual 
incapacity for politics. An unfree nation can make 
war ; it cannot think coherently about peace. 


MEANWHILE, much the most inspiriting home event 
seems to me to be the March of the Octogenarian 
Marionettes vid Printing House Square on to the Unter 
den Linden. In Saturday’s and Monday’s issues 
of the “Times,” many of these heroes take the 
field. I find their ages to vary between 60 
odd and 80, and the older they are the more 
martial they get. The leader, Lord Wrenbury (75), whom 
I recall as a commercial judge and as nothing else in 
particular, is fairest, but all are divine. Lord Wrenbury 
(75) would have Hindenburg and Ludendorff surrender 
their swords, and see Berlin and Vienna in the occupation 
of the Allied Armies. Till then ‘‘ fight on.’’ Sir Ellis 
Hume Williams says, towt stmplement, “ Ve Victis.’’ Sir 
Henry Morris (76) thinks that unless we dictate peace 
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at Berlin, ‘‘time will pale her scarlet sins.’’ Mr. 
Frederic Harrison (87) would occupy Berlin, Cologne, 
Essen, Hamburg, the Kiel Canal, Vienna, Buda-Pesth, 
Trieste, Constantinople, and the Bosphorus, and un- 
wearied by his tramp abroad, would then “bring the 
leaders to judgment.’’ “ X,’’ (age unknown, but pro- 
bably 98) would try the Kaiser, and presumably hang 
him. Lord Denbigh, declining to “talk slop’’ about 
the German people, nevertheless talks it, and the 
‘“‘ Times ”’ prints all this stuff, and much more, as if it 
were the considered opinion of the British people and a 
highly sensible and practical issue out of the war. 


I make two selections from an abundant corre- 
spondence which I have received in answer to my request 
for a guess as to the authorship of the heartfelt tribute 
to the Kaiser quoted in my last week’s letter. The first 
communication is as follows :— 


“T was much interested but shocked with the 
remarks quoted by “ Wayfarer” in last week’s issue— 
apparently from some journal printed in the English 
language—about the ‘Super-Hun,’ and I am sure your 
readers would be grateful if you could publish the 
name of the newspaper in which this article appeared. 

“Tt shows clearly for how long before the war 
the Potsdam Party in England were preparing their 
devilish machinations, and it is typical of German 
deceitfulness to inspire such an cutburst in an English 
newspaper. 

“Surely some action can be taken against the 
owner and editor? 

“Would it not be possible for the Ministry of 
Information to print the THING on a poster—together 
with the names of the newspaper, its owner, and 
editor—and some such suitable heading as ‘Who 
Paid for Pacifist Poison ?’ 

“This surely should keep the country alive to the 
peril of falling into the German trap. It seems as if 
there was a real danger of our being forced to conclude 
a dangerous, hasty, and premature Peace by the Huns 
giving in to all our demands. 

“H. Trrumine Snorter, Lieut.-Col.” 
“London. October 17th, 1918. 


The second letter, in a difficult script and dated from 
the Isle of Man, reads thus :— 


_ “T wish to write and thank you, from this lonely 
internment camp, for quoting words so friendly. since 
some days about our Kaiser. It is refreshing to find 
again the idioms so German. The paragraph was 
which I remember in the ‘Frankfurter Zeitung,’ is 
it not so?— 
“FRITZ VON BERNSTEIN.” 
I fear I must disappoint both my correspondents. The 
extract appeared in the “ Daily Mail” of June 20th, 
1910. Again, I disinter the treasure :— 


“ Whatever controversies may arise between the two 
nations we can never forget our admiration for the 
Emperor William. Any abatement of his activities 
would be a distinct loss, not to Germany alone, but to 
the whole world, for, though he may be an occasional 
cause of alarm, he possesses in unrivalled measure the 
tonic quality which preserves even his adversaries and 
critics from the stagnation that comes of unreasoned 
security. As a nation we owe much to the German 
Emperor He more than any other man or any event 
has roused us from the torpor of long and unrivalled 
prosperity. He has helped to create a sturdy competitor 
to stimulate us once more into serious thought and ener- 

etic action. Like Germany, we have need of the 
tmperor William and hope that he may long be spared 
to remind us that the world is not for the sluggard or 
the fearful.”’ 


Quotation for the day :— 


“Come, Peace; not as a mourner bow’d 
For honor lost and dear ones wasted, 
But proud to meet a nation proud, 
With eyes that tell of triumph tasted.” 


TuE latest jest, duly described as of Gallic origin: 
“ God was content with ten commandments; Mr. Wilson 
must have fourteen.’’ 


A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Detters. 


BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE. 


Iy was in the barrack-yard of the Antonia, high above 
the city and Temple, that Jesus was scourged by the 
Romans. They brought him from the Government 
House up the steep gangway and through the gate in 
the thick wall. The day was young when he climbed 
the steps and, still in Herod’s old robe, went into the 
Fortress. The centurion left him there in charge of the 
soldiers for he had to prepare the Titulus, and rumor 
said that there were others to be crucified and that the 
bars of the crosses had to be made ready. A few 
civilians came up the steps into the courtyard, but, for 
the most part, the Jews afraid of defilement lingered on 
the stairways or in the streets below. I waited inside 
the great gateway, from which one could see right over 
the courts of the Temple and over the roofs and towers 
of the city beyond. 

The soldiers off duty, who had been lounging against 
the walls of the barracks, pressed round their comrades 
of the cohort asking for news of the tumult in the city. 

“Ts there going to be a row?” they said. “ These 
Jews are always asking for trouble. They want to set 
up a king, do they? The more of them we crucify the 
better.”’ 

The soldiers were of many races, for Pilate had only 
two mixed legions in Judea, but they were at one in 
their contempt for the people they ruled. 

Jesus stood in their midst alone, and suddenly a 
big Northerner caught him by the arm and swung him 
round. 

“Ts this the cause of the row?” he questioned. 
“A scurvy king for a scurvy people.” ’ 

He snatched the red military cloak from the 
shoulders of a comrade and flung it round Jesus. 

“There! He looks more like a king now,’’ he cried. 

The others laughed at the joke, and one called out, 

“ Where is his throne?” 

A broken piece of a great marble pillar lay by the 
wall, and some of the soldiers ran to it and rolled it 
out into the courtyard and set it on end, and the men 
who guarded Jesus pushed him forward and told him 
to be seated. . 

“He will need a crown,” said the Northerner 
pulling the cloak into place. 

“T’ll get him one. I saw some faggots by the 
kitchen,’’ another cried and ran, speedily returning with 
an armful of the sharp thorns used for kindling fires. 
These the Northerner plaited into a crown which he 
thrust on to the head of Jesus. At the sight the soldiers 
burst into roars of laughter, and led by the Northerner, 
they began to pay Jesus mock honor, bowing low and 
bending the knee before him, crying out, 

“Hail! King of the Jews!” 

Jesus did not flinch. The blood trickled down his 
face from where the thorns had torn him, but he made 
no protest. 

It was then that Longinus, the centurion, passed 
through the courtyard and stopped for a moment to 
watch the play of the soldiers. There was a carpenter 
with him who carried a long measuring-reed, for they 
had been measuring the bars of the crosses, and Longinus, 
looking with a fatherly eye at the game of his men, said, 

“You want a sceptre,’’ and he took the rod from 
the carpenter and thrust it into the hand of Jesus. 
Jesus took it from him with courtesy and a word of 
thanks, and the centurion in astonishment fell back with 
an oath. The soldiers paused in their cruel game. 
Jesus sitting erect in the military cloak looked round 
on them, and in his weariness and bravery there was a 
simplicity that pierced even those hardened men. They 
fell silent, and Longinus, too, mocked no more, but said, 

“Perhaps, boys, that’s enough. We'd better get 
on with the scourging. I’ll release the other men,” and 
he went away. The soldiers on duty came forward and 
took the red cloak from Jesus. Then they stripped him 
to the loin-cloth and piled his clothes on the pillar. By 
this time Longinus had returned with the two other 
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condemned men. One of them fought and struggled, 
and the soldiers had to drag him along. When they 
began to strip him he bit and tore, and it took several 
men to overpower him. The other walked quietly to 
his place beside Jesus and submitted to be stripped with- 
out a movement. His body looked woefully thin when 
the soldiers took his rags from him, and suddenly he said 
reproachfully to them, 

“Tt was for hunger I stole. Will you crucify me 
for that?” 

The soldiers were taken aback, and one of them said, 
grufily, 

“Tt is not our fault. Orders must be obeyed.”’ 

The man was silenced, but when he saw a soldier 
come out of the barracks carrying a new leathern scourge 
with rough pieces of lead tied in every thong, a wild fear 
leapt into his eyes and his starved body twitched all 
over in terror. 

“T cannot bear it! I cannot bear it!’’ he cried 
aloud. 

Jesus stretched out his hand and touched him, 
saying, 

“Tt is but a part of the sorrow of all the world. Let 
us bear it bravely. It is for God.” 

The man, hearing a beautiful voice, turned in 
astonishment, and when he saw the face of Jesus so 
worn and bloodstained his eyes suddenly filled with tears, 
and he said, 

“You have had your own bad time, brother.’’ 

But the other prisoner who had heard said savagely 
to Jesus, 

“ You think yourself great, don’t you? I’ve heard 
of your setting yourself up to be king. You ought to be 
crucified ; but what have we done to deserve it? ”’ 

At this Longinus cried out for silence and ordered 
the soldiers to lead them away into the inner court where 
the scourging pillars stood. 

I did not see Jesus scourged. I could not bear it. 
1 went down the gangway and into the courts of the 
Temple. My soul was numb. There was no feeling left 
in me, though I saw each object with such distinctness 
that the polished slabs on the walls of the Antonia up 
which no assault was possible, the graded stairway with 
its stone traverses to keep the feet from slipping, and the 
great flags of the pavement that I sat looking down on, 
live in my mind to this day. I was still in this palsy 
when I saw Judas come across the Court. He did not 
seem real to me, but like a figure seen in a dream, but, 
nevertheless, I called out, 

“Judas! Is that you?”’ 

He came nearer, and I, still in a dream, said, “ What 
is it, Judas? You look like death.’’ 

At that Judas came close to me, and cried out, 

bitterly, 
“Oh, man, can you not see what has happened to 
me? A door has opeued in me and I have seen my own 
soul. What is there left for me but death? I have 
told them, yea, in their very sanctuary, that I have 
sinned, but they do not care. It is not their business 
they said. No one cares save Jesus, and I have sent him 
to his death. He trusted me. Even though he knew 
I should betray him, he risked his life and trusted, and 
I did betray him.” 

He sat down beside me. His dark eyes were full of 
pain and, like a bewildered child, he put his hand on 
my arm, 

“That I should have done this to him when I love 
him. It was for him I would have fought.’’ 

His tone changed and he said, pettishly, 

“T tell you, man, I miss him. His face is always 
before me and the kindness in his eyes.”’ 

T held him by the sleeve and fingered it. 

“They would have taken him anyhow,”’ I said to 
console him. 

“ But not through me,”’ he cried, uncomforted. 

I stared at him for I felt his wits had fled. It 
seeméd so strange that he could feel so much. 

“Jesus would forgive you,’’ I said, dully, and at 
that he turned on me in agony and cried, 

“That is why I must die. I thought he didn’t care, 
but he cares more than I. I thought he had no passion, 





and I have seen him in the midst of it. What is there 
left for me but death?’’ And he tore his garment from 
me and went. And then suddenly my palsy left me and 
I could feel again. These things were really happening. 
Jesus would soon be dead. Judas was about to die, too, 
but I forgot that. My one thought was to see Jesus. 
Rising, distracted, I ran back to the steep stairway to 
the Antonia, and passing through the groups of waiting 
people I climbed rapidly to the gateway and entered the 
courtyard. 

The soldiers were bringing Jesus out from the inner 
yard. They had dressed him in his own clothes again 
and two of them held him by the arms supporting him. 
The Titulus that hung round his neck said in large white 
letters, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews.’’ 

The thieves came behind. Their scourging had 
been Jighter, for they could walk without help. They, 
too, had their inscriptions proclaiming their names, 
Gesmas and Dysmas, and for what faults they died. In 
the middle of the courtyard the carpenter stood ready 
With nails and a hammer, and a ladder and three heavy 
bars of wood lay on the ground. Several rough men 
stood in 2 corner, and when the centurion called out 
asking if there were any mates of the prisoners present 
who would bear their cross-bars, two of them came for- 
ward and took up the bars of Gesmas and Dysmas. But 
Jesus had no mate. The centurion would not give me 
leave to carry the bar, saying he dare not as I was a 
patrician and he had seen me with Pilate. So Jesus 
steadied himself, holding by the hand of a soldier, and 
the heavy bar was laid on his back where his tunic 
covered the marks of the scourging. Then the cen- 
turion’s guard formed in front and behind the prisoners, 
and the carpenter came, too, with his ladder and nails, 
and they all moved forward out of tne gate and down 
the stairway. The crowd that stood below looked up 
in excitement and came closer to see all. Some women 
whose veils hid their faces were waiting and followed 
in a little group. Gesmas, ths man who had fought the 
soldiers, walked in front, boasting that he was not afraid 
to die, but Dysmas who came behind did not speak. His 
eyes were fixed on Jesus watching every movement. The 
sun was hot, and the sweat poured down the face of 
Jesus, and he swayed now and then under the weight 
of the cross. A depression had fallen on the soldiers 
and they marched in silence, and as if reluctantly. 
When some paces up the street beyond the stairway, 
Jesus stumbled and lurched heavily, and Dysmas called 
out sharply, “ He’s not strong enough to carry it,” he 
was not rebuked, but Longinus halted the column and 
himself adjusted the heavy bar so that it set more easily 
on the shoulders of Jesus, asking him if that felt better. 
Jesus thanked him and they started again. 

A few yards further on Jesus reeled and fell. 

“Can’t you see he’s done?’’ Dysmas cried out, 
and again no inan rebuked him, but the column halted 
of itself, and Longinus and a soldier lifted the heavy 
bar from the body of Jesus and raised him up. 

The women who followed were weeping, and one 
of them plucked the veil from her head and rushed for- 
ward. She held out a corner of her veil to a water- 
carrier who stood by, and he sluiced it with fresh water 
from his goatskin, and she tenderly wiped the blood and 
sweat from the face of Jesus, reviving him so that he 
opened his eyes and smiled. At the sight the women 
broke into wails and beat their breasts. 

Jesus said to Longinus, 

“My spirit is willing, but my body is weak.”’ 

Then he turned to the women and said, 

“Do not weep for me, women of Jerusalem. Weep 
for yourselves and for your children. A time is coming 
when only the barren will be happy and those who have 
never borne children. The spirit of this world that is 
killing me will also lay hands upon you. They that rule 
by the sword will not spare women and children.” 

He rocked on his feet as he spoke, and Longinus 
looked round for help. 

Beside me stood a big negro who carried two market 
baskets full of vegetables. His black face and his blood- 
streaked eyes shone with pity, and when Longinus called 
to him he stepped forward willingly, but remembering 
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his baskets he paused and looked hesitatingly at me. I 
took the baskets from him, and he went and lifted up 
the cross-bar as if it were a toy, and the soldiers 
steadying Jesus, we went on through the narrow streets 
and out by the Damascus gate. 

Three posts stood ready by the roadside on a hillock 
where all men could see. The prisoners were offered 
drugged wine, but Jesus would not take it. So stripping 
hira again to the loincloth, they laid him on the ground 
and stretching out his arms, they bound them withgrope 
to the cross-bar and nailed his hands to the wood. Then 
they brought him to the foot of the post, and a man 
on the ladder hauling with a rope and others below lift- 
ing, they hoisted the cross-bar, with the body of Jesus, 
till it jarred into the socket prepared. Then they tied 
it securely. Afterwards they did the same to the two 
thieves. When this was done they threw the clothing 
of the prisoners into a heap and diced for it. Then the 
guard divided, and half returned to the barracks and 
half under Longinus remained to watch. 

Simon stood beside me with his market baskets. The 
tears rolled down his black cheeks, and from time to 
time he wiped them off with the back of his hand. 

But the mob that lingered looking on the agony of 
the crucified had no pity, and the travellers on the 
Damascus road who stopped to see, and the leading men 
of the city, sneered at Jesus, and said, 

“He wanted to save others. Let him save himself 
if he is the Son of God.”’ 

They called out to Jesus, mocking him, “If you are 
God’s son come down from the cross.” ‘You that 
trusted in God get God to deliver you now. Get down 
from the cross and we will believe in you.”’ 

And reading the Titulus they said, 

“Where is your kingdom now, you king of the 
Jews?” 

I felt. as if the point of a sharp sword had been 
broken off inside my heart. How could they mock at 
Jesus in his pain? How could men watch with curious 
eyes to see how much the thieves could suffer? A black- 
ness fell upon me, and though the sun still shone I could 
not see’ the light. Surely human nature was cruel to 
the bone? 

Gesmas had writhed his body upwards, so loosening 
the ropes that by tearing his palms with the nails in them 
he could get one elbow over the cross-bar. He was 
drugged and half drunk, and he cried out to Jesus, 

““Can’t you see how we suffer? If you are the Son 
of God take us down from these crosses. Save us and 
yourself.”’ His elbow slipped and in his torment his 
voice broke and he began to curse and to swear, reviling 
Jesus and blaming him for the pain. 

Dysmas who hung to the right had turned his head 
so that he could see the face of Jesus, and he said to 


Gesmas, ‘“‘ What has this man done to you that you curse " 


him so? They have some excuse for torturing us for, we 
have broken their laws, but he has done nothing.” 

Then he said to Jesus, 

P “Do not forget me when you come into your king- 
om.”’ 

And Jesus his face drawn with pain but his voice 
still kind answered, 

“This very day when this pain is over, we shall be 
together again.”” And the man, comforted, set his lips 
to endure to the end. 

When I saw this, shame came upon me and an agony 
of remorse. For all my life I had seen such sights and 
had taken for granted that such men were worthy of 
death. Why, all Judea was dotted with crosses and 
on them men had died. All over the world such deaths 
were inflicted by those in power. Since the beginning of 
time it had been so. Man had always tortured man. 
Because of my neglect these things had been. I had 
agreed that that should be which need not have been. 
The anguish that man gives to men was my fault too. 
But Jesus had not been blind. He had seen the pain of 
man and had raised his voice against the cruelty showing 
men the remedy. His message would have saved the world 
from such horrors. God spoke through him for his nature 
was greater than ours. But the great engine of 


his murderer and the murderer of the men who died with 
him. Because of my blindness my friend must die. I 
turned my face aside and wept. 

As the day drew on a certain awe seemed to fall 
upon the crowd, and the mockers went, and few were 
left save friends of Jesus. The depression still held the 
soldiers. They had nailed the prisoners to the cross as 
a part of their day’s work, but they had worked in silence, 
and now they did not hinder the lovers of Jesus from 
drawing nearer. Mary the Mother of Jesus, and Mary 
of Magdala and the other women came and stood close 
to the crosses, and rio man ordered them away. Jesus 
opened his eyes and saw his mother standing there and 
John, who had come up behind the women. He called 
out the name of John, who came closer, and Jesus said, 
“You will take care of her, John?’’ and John, 
choked with tears, put his arm round the shoulders of 
Mary. 

Jesus said to his mother, 

‘‘ He will be your son.’’ His lips were parched and 
he spoke with difficulty. His eyes closed again. The 
women wept aloud, and Longinus taking a pike from one 
of the soldiers, tore a handful of hyssop from a bush 
growing near by and steeped it in a bowl of the soldiers’ 
wine and tying it on the pike moistened the lips of Jesus. 
Jesus opened his eyes and smiled in thanks. 

“ He will not last long,’’ said Longinus to the women 
to comfort them. ‘“ These others are stronger. They 
have hours of this before them. We soldiers have heavy 
work to do sometimes.” 

The hot sun beat down upon the heads of the 
crucified and their limbs were swelling where the ropes 
tied them. Gesmas still writhed and muttered, but even 
his strength was failirg. Dysmas hung half fainting 
with his long anguish. Jesus moved his head uneasily 
against the hard wood of the cross as a sick man moves 
his head on a hot pillow. I hid my eyes from their dying 
faces, for a great reverence came upon me, and who was 
I to gaze upon their agony ? 

A thunder storm was blowing up from the mountains 
and the clouds hid the sun. The women stood praying 
for Jesus and the thieves, and the centurion leaned on 
the pike and was silent. Simon and the soldiers were 
silent too. For a long time we stayed thus. 

Suddenly Jesus opened his eyes and gave a loud cry. 
The gladness in his voice startled all who heard, for it 
seemed a shout of victory. 

“Tt is finished,’ he cried. ‘“ Father, into thy hands 
I commit my spirit! ”’ 

And with tkat cry he died. 

The centurion turning away in awe gave the pike 
back to the soldier from whom he had borrowed it. He 
stood silent for a moment, and then he said, 

“Truly, this man was a Son of God.” 

And Simon the Negro with a sob gathered up his 
baskets and went back into the city, but the women, 
weeping bitterly, stayed by the cross. 





THE BOUNDER’S REIGN. 


Now, the quality of being a Bounder as Theo- 
phrastus might have said, is insensitiveness conjoined 
with self-complacency ; and the Bounder is such a one as 
to eat nuts at a funeral, and take snapshots of the 
mourners beside the grave; to nudge and wink at a 
wedding service, and to continue coarse, schoolboy 
jokes into his maturity; among humble people to talk 
of his great acquaintances, and to boast of his own pros- 
perity to a beggar; upon a voyage he will supply unim- 
portant information to the passengers, and in calm 
weather will advise the captain how to resist a storm ; 
while visiting the army, he will tell the General what a 
narrow escape he has had from a bursting shell, and on 
returning home he will describe how he looked into the 
jaws of hell at Armageddon; he will admire the posters 
of the Propaganda Ministry, and if he is above military 
age, will proclaim his bull-dog breed, and be ready to 
fight to the last man; meaning himself when he brags 
of his country, he will boast to be the typical English- 





government had caught Jesus and he was dying and I was 





man, and will believe it 
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The origin of the Bounder’s name seems obscure. Is 
it that, like England’s former prosperity, he rises by 


leaps and bounds? Is it that he comes bounding in like | 


a fool, where angels fear to tread? Or is it that, like 
a football, the more you kick him the more he bounds? 
Any of these origins would express his qualities. For he 
is irrepressible, indelicate, insensitive. Exclude him 
like a plague, he still intrudes. Flatten him 
in one place, he expands in another. In the gravest 
moments his boisterous triviality forces itself into 
notice. He overflows with platitude. [le is crude zs 
an advertisement of stout. He boasts of his “ horse 
sense,’’ and, indeed, his sense is quadruped and covered 
with a hairy hide. He is incapable of kindliness without 
an applauding audience. Delicacy is as unknown to him 
as Arcadian vales, and imaginative sympathy as the 
stars. 

The Bounder is a recent apparition in the world. 
Fifty years ago he seems to have been unknown. His 
counterpart among our grandfathers was the vulgar 
man, and, indeed, he retains all the attributes of 
vulgarity, though he has something more. In his 
analysis of Vulgarity in “‘ Modern Painters,’’ Ruskin 
finds that its main characteristic is insensitiveness. “ We 
may conclude,’’ he writes, “ that vulgarity consists in a 
deadness of the heart and body. It shows itself 
primarily in dulness of heart, not in rage or cruelty, but 
in inability to feel or conceive noble character or emotion. 

Dulness of bodily sense and general stupidity, 
with such forms of crime as peculiarly issue from 
stupidity, are its material manifestation.’? And, in 
detecting the nature of vulgarity by means of its opposite, 
he finds that “ the sign of nobleness is not in the rightness 
of moral conduct, but in sensitiveness.’’ 

The Bounder, then, may be identified with the 
vulgar man of former times in so far as he is by nature 
insensitive. But he appears to have lately acquired 
further attributes of intrusiveness and blustering self- 
assertion. And, indeed, he has reason to assume the 
consequential bearing of success. Within the last twenty- 
five years, he has extended his domination over a country 
once peculiarly honored for her dignity, her fine reserves, 
and her sensitive appreciation of noble character and 
emotion. Now he rules almost supreme, and his auto- 
cratic reign is marked by the characteristics which we 
might expect. 

Naturally, the extent of his power is chiefly shown 
in public utterances, and in the daily newspapers; for 
the strength of the Bounder lies in words, and in words 
he reveals his offensive nature with most assurance. 
The “ Stunt ’’ is the ladder by which the noisy Bounder 
has climbed to the altitude, though not to the attributes, 
of glory. With his characteristic manner of stupid phrase 
and insensate reiteration, he has worked upofi a busily 
occupied populace, untrained to evidence, and credulous 
in accepting the printed word. He has worked especially 
upon the spirit of the crowd, always more susceptible to 
the influence of the Bounder than is the isolated man. 
In result, as we said, the Bounder reigns now almost 
supreme, and by force or secretive purchase he is con- 
tinually extending the frontiers of his sway. Some of 
his more honorable rivals he seeks to stifle with abuse ; 
others he silences by his wealth. Kings court his favor, 
and Governments tremble if he shakes his head. 

To take a few modern instances which may illustrate 
alike the Bounder’s nature and his power. All remem- 
ber how he shrieked and cried, * Haldane must go!”’ 
** Grey must go!’? * Robertson must go!’ ‘‘ Asquith 
must go! ’’ and how in each case the Government heard, 
trembled, and obeyed the screams, even when political 
suicide was implied. We remember, too, the shrieking 
‘*stunts’’ of “‘ Bolo man,” “‘ Comb them out,’’ and 
“Intern them all.’’ The scream of “‘ Conscription for 
Ireland ’’ is now renewed. The resolute opposition of 
almost a whole nation, the bloodshed of suppressed 
rebellion, the perpetuation of ancestral wrong, the 
intensified revival of racial hatred between us and the 
Irish people—to the Bounder these are nothing. These 
are evils he is too stupid, too insensitive to perceive. 
His heart is too dull to realize their meaning ; and as he 
has the power of evil, he can see nothing but triumph in 


| 


; accomplishing it. 


*“ little Bounder”’ or a “ 





Or to take an instance from last 
Sunday : late the night before, London was thrilled with 
the possibility of peace after all these years of incalcub 
able suffering and loss. There dawned at last the light 
of hope and joy; it seemed that, after all, the sacrifice of 
the young might cease, and the beloved forms which still 
survived might return with life. It was a great hope, 
and the people cheered witn inexpressible relief. All 
knew it was a moment requiring the most delicate con- 
sideration ; for on the most patiently considered decision 
depended the lives of thousands or ten thousands of the 
young, the brave, the most essential elements of the 
country’s future. But hope did not suit the Bounder. 
No patience, no consideration for him! No delicacy of 
situation or of feeling could restrain his bound. Hardly 
had the sound of joyful cheering ceased, when he leapt 
into the streets to stop it. 

Peace to all such! if one may use a word so dis- 
agreeable to their sentiments. They cannot, indeed, avoid 
their personal peace much longer. We used to speak of a 
young Bounder ”’ ; but now all 
the Bounders appear to be old or ageing persons who, 
though ingeminating war, are fairly secure of dying in 
their beds, surrounded with all ‘the consolations of 
r-edicine and religion. Peace, then, to all such! But 
we must still regret to see the infection of the Bounder 
habit spreading among men of genuine distinction. 
When Sir Arthur Conan Doyle proclaims his Gospel of 
Hate in flattering imitation of the German poet of the 
Hymn, because, he says, hate “ steels the mind and sets 
the resolution as no other emotion can’’ ; when Sir Hall 
Caine tells us the war is a struggle between the Kaiser 
and Christ, which was to reign; when Mr. Frederic 
Harrison writes as he is now accustomed to write ; then 
we perceive the Bounder’s infection spreading to men 
all of whom are not naturally of the Bounder’s per- 
suasion. We were about to say his “ subtle ’’ infection ; 
but there is nothing subtle about the Bounder. Even 
adroit baseness is almost beyond his reach. He is always 
and necessarily blatant, obtrusive, and commonplace. 

But let us rather deduce the Bounder’s nature from 
the pleasing contemplation of his opposite. When Sir 
Thomas Browne was writing his “ Religio,’’ the world 
was involved in almost as bloody a turmoil of hatred 
and slaughter as involves it now; and this country was 
exposed to perils more extreme. Yet of the people then 
regarded as national enemies Sir Thomas Browne could 
write :— 

“ T should violate my own arm rather than a church ; 
nor willingly deface the name of Saint or Martyr. At 
the sight of a Cross or Crucifix I can dispense with my 
hat, but scarce with the thought or memory of my 
Saviour. . I can never hear the Ave-Maria Bell 
without an elevation; or think it a sufficient warrant, 
because they erred in one circumstance, for me to err in 
all. . It is as uncharitable a point in us to fall upon 
fhose popular scurrilities and opprobrious scoffs of 
the Bishop of Rome, to whom, as a temporal Prince, we 
owe the duty of good language. I confess there is cause 
of passion between us: by his sentence I stand excom- 
municated; Heretick is the best languaze he affords 
me: yet can no ear witness I ever returned him the 
name of Antichrist, Man of Sin, or Whore of Babylon.” 
If we sought to arrive at a definition of the Bounder 

by exhibiting what he is not, we could hardly choose 
a more exemplary passage. 





The Brama. 


A LINCOLN OF THE THEATRE. 


Wnuat a piece of perversity is man! I never thought. to 
see the day when I should bewail the passing of the actor- 
manager. And yet now that he is gone I wish him back 
again, and find myself pining for an hour of Irving, even 
for a half-hour of Tree. Either would be the mind’s 
richness in comparison with the Syndicate of Soul- 
lessness that holds the London theatres in fee. 
Are there. nob 10,000 Londoners who would like 
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to go to the play without feeling their brains 
sapped in the process and flowing away in thin 
gelatinous stuff? There are; and I am one of the 
10,000. I and others wander, like a more famous com- 
pany, in the barbarian desert. No one comes to our 
rescue. My children prattle to me of George Robey and 
Harry Lauder. I cannot endure George Robey and 
Harry Lauder. My grievance is the simple one that 
just as no Christian can go to Church, so in these days 
no true play-goer can resort to the theatre. 

What therefore is to be done? There are champions 
of a forlorn hope, and I hope on a later occasion to say 
something of them. But at least the Repertory Theatre 
in Birmingham, with Mr. John Drinkwater as its 
director, keeps a solitary flag flying. Mr. Drinkwater 
indeed is more than a manager of an immensely hard- 
working company. He is a very clever observer of 
existence. He has seen that there is a war on, and has 
written a suggestive little reflection on it. And he has 
noticed that the country is at this moment interested in 
America. So he has written a play on Abraham Lincoln, 
concerning whom I would breathe the prayer that small 
bits of his character may be grafted on to our statesmen 
before they muddle the peace which another great 
American has enabled them to win. And yet Mr. 
Drinkwater’s task is a difficult one, in spite, or rather 
because, of the singular attraction, and _ indeed 
magnificence, of its subject. I imagine that Mr. 
Drinkwater has hardly had the time to _ study 
Lincoln in detail. Yet he is clearly alive to his 
charm. Lincoln was the most adorable of all the really 
great leaders of men. Fox was as delightful, but Fox 
had neither Lincoln’s unfailing success nor his tragic 
end. Therefore, it would seem as if you might have in 
‘* Father Abraham ”’ a suitable hero of drama. Lincoln 
had style, humor, a wonderful personality. He wassimple 
and subtle, glorious aid physically uncouth, and he fell 
in the hour of victory for one of the greatest of wars 
and causes. What dramatist could ask for more? But 
there are difficulties. Lincoln stood alone. His rivals 
—Douglas, Chase, Seward—were not really comparable 
with him. He was never beaten save by Death. And 
though he had extraordinary distinction, he was not 
romantic. Did he ever love a woman? It is doubtful. 
He was as melancholy as Hamlet, but, unlike Hamlet, he 
did not fail. So winning, so compelling, were his powers 
that he was never even seriously thwarted. He rose 
steadily, and having attained the highest place, kept it. 
His failures were episodes ; and his career therefore was 
almost bare of contrasts, of all that violent, imposing, 
pathetic material with which tragedy is mainly con- 
cerned. For death, even premature and violent death, 
is not tragic unless it is associated with some thwarted or 
ignoble strain in a man’s life. That was not the 
case with Lincoln. He was eminently felix opportuni- 
tate. His sun sank suddenly, but in full splendor, and 
the career that so ended was that of a consistent, 
though a sublime, Opportunist. And you may make 
anything of an Opportunist but a hero. Siegfried, 
Othello, Solness, must die. But they must die ruined. 

I imagine that Mr. Drinkwater perceived this defect 
in Lincoln as the subject of emotional drama, and rightly 
abandoned the attempt so to treat him. All that 
the dramatist could do in this way with Lincoln would be 
to take one of the episodes of his life—to detach 
one of those beautiful touches and incidents that show 
how clement he was, how high-minded with smal] or 
smaller men, how tactful ; in a word, what an exalted and 
faultless gentleman. That is theworkofcomedy. But Mr. 
Drinkwater, with his serious bent of mind, is not a natural 
writer of comedies; and moreover, in this _par- 
ticular stress of events it would be pointless to write a 
comedy about Lincoln. Therefore he has rightly chosen 
to present his play in the form of a dramatic chronicle 
of Lincoln’s life, to present it with intention, and to 
make a fairly definite application to our own war. 

But here I enter a caveat. If there was one thing 
more than another which ensures Lincoln’s immortality, 





' a it is his style. He and another great orator, Bright, 


wrote and spoke magical English: at their best they 
eould not do anything else. You cannot alter a word in 









the Gettysburg speech, any more than you can change 
a word in the Ode on a Grecian Urn. Mr. Drinkwater 
has found it necessary to compress a good many Lincoln 
sayings into a small compass in order to produce the 
continuous and illustrative effect at which he aims. That 
is pardonable. But Lincoln, the politician, is one man, 
Lincoln, the maker of words that glorify our speech for 
ever, is another and an absolutely inviolate personage. 
Therefore I hope that when Mr. Drinkwater produces 
his play in town, he will relieve it of the blot which 
takes a portion of the last sentence of the Second 
Inaugural, adds to it a piece of the last sentence of the 
Gettysburg speech, and dumps them both on to an 
imaginary address delivered from the President’s box in 
Ford’s Theatre within a- few moments of the assassina- 
tion. To do Mr. Drinkwater justice, this is his only 
serious offence, if one excepts a rather primitive 
caricature of Frederick Douglass. The larger lines of 
Lincoln’s character do appear in the series of dramatic 
interludes—Lincoln’s modest acceptance of the Presi- 
dential nomination, his battles of tactics with his 
always difficult Cabinet, his pardon of a young 
soldier sentenced to be shot for sleeping at his 
post, his refusal of Never-Endianism—which form 
the main divisions of the play. The plan, with the 
connecting chronicle, spoken in verse by two players, 
separately or in unison, approaches that of ‘The 
Dynasts.’’ The atmosphere is not magical or alluring, 
but it is Lincoln, and the feeling is Lincoln. More 
could not be expected, even with the collaboration of a 
Shakespeare with a Plutarch. The grand Lincoln 
touch—the spectacle of a man of simplicity, humanity, 
and nobility conducting so tortuous and cruel a thing as 
war, and coming miraculously unstained out of 
it—is a moral phenomenon. It might furnish a 
dramatic situation had there been any point in 
Lincoln’s career when, in winning the war, he seemed 
palpably to be losing his soul. But that never occurred. 
The man who at its close refused to make examples of 
the leading rebels—who said ‘“ Enough lives have been 
sacrificed; we must extinguish our resentments if we 
expect harmony and union ’’—was as entirely captain 
of himself as of the American nation and of the cause 
of human freedom. Therefore it is that Lincoln’s career, 
essentially flawless, is also undramatic. Mr. Drinkwater 
gives it the appropriate moral and crown. If he has 
missed the chance which made nearly everyone who 
came in contact with Linccln fall in love with him, that 
again is a fault incidental to the method of the chronicle. 
Mr. Drinkwater has written a thoroughly interesting 
“‘ morality ’’ play; and the public spirit which inspires 
such an act of education is beyond all praise. 

The movement of ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln ’’ was quite 
brisk, and the crowded audience did not restrain its 
enthusiasm. Mr. Rea’s representation of Lincoln was 
a semblable, interesting, and at moments quite noble 
work of art, save for a fleeting suggestion of Mr. 
Micawber in the make-up, a tendency to forget that 
Lincoln stood six feet four in his stockings, and a regret- 
table absence of the traditional frock-coat. 


H. W. M. 





Husic 


HUBERT PARRY AND ENGLISH MUSIC. 


Tue death of Sir Hubert Parry marks the end, or at any 
rate the beginning of the end of a definite movement in 
English music. And the best evidence of his importance, 
both as a msn and an artist, is that he is acknowledged 
universally to be the representative par excellence of that 
movement, though, as a matter of fact, he was neither 
the oldest nor the most prolific, nor, speaking from the 
popular point of view, the best known composer associated 
with it. Indeed the general public appreciated his com- 
positions far too little, mainly because it never heard 
them. His was essentially an academic and a festival 
career ; the ordinary concert-goer knew him hardly at all. 
For both the concert-goer and the composer this was a 
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pity, because I am sure the concert-goer missed great 
pleasure, and I fancy the composer missed that-experience 
of the appreciation of the ordinary man-in-the-street 
which is so valuable to the conscientious, so pernicious 
to the superficial artist. 

One reads that Parry has been called the “ English 
Bach.” It is stupid enough to be probable. Parry had 
hardly as much claim to be likened to Bach as Shaw to 
be compared with Voltaire. Bach happens to be 
indukitably the most original and daring composer that 
ever lived—-and there is nobody like him. Least of all 
Parry, who was not particularly daring. He himself 
would have been the last person in the world to talk 
such nonsense. If people must prattle in terms of 
meaningless comparisons, let them christen him the 
“English Cherubini,’ though that is stupid enough. 
The sensible man will continue to think of him simply as 
Parry, the composer of “‘ Blest Pair of Sirens ’’ and “ The 
Symphonic Variations,” two works of the very highest 
order, far greater than many of the widely-advertised 
compositions of better known or more fashionable com- 
posers. Indeed the surprising thing about Parry’s best 
compositions is how very good they are. To speak 
frankly, he had no idea of modern orchestral scoring, 
and yet, when one chanced to hear, let us say, the 
“Symphonic Variations ’’ sandwiched in some modern 
programme, there was an impression of nobility, of great- 
ness that made most of the rest, however clever, however 
charming, appear almost shoddy in comparison. Parry 
was never clever, and his lack of charm amounted to a 
defect. He was far from being a Beethoven or a Schubert, 
or even a Brahms or a Franck. Nevertheless he inherited 
some portion of the spirit of the great masters. Indeed 
I think at times that he may not unjustly aspire to the 
honor of being known as the smallest great composer 
in the history of music. 

It is customary to talk of Parry’s career as the 
beginning of the Renaissance of English Music. Perhaps 
the description is true, but truer still would be the 
characterization of it as the beginning of the Renaissance 
of Music in England. Without the Parry-Stanford 
movement there never would have been an Elgar, much 
less a Vaughan-Williams—a debt of gratitude, by the 
way, which is apt to be overlooked—but some of us feel 
so strongly that we are only now at the very beginning 
of the Renaissance of English Music, doubting even this 
when in pessimistic mood, that we must refuse to antedate 
a still tentative enthusiasm. There is no doubt however 
that Parry, more than any other man, made the Renais- 
sance of English Music possible, whether he actually 
inaugurated it or not. A comparison of the musical 
position in England to-day with what it was when Parry 
entered on his career proves this much beyond a doubt. 
Musical education is still bad enough in all conscience, 
but at least it exists for those who wish to seek it. While 
in 1860... ! 

More especially, perhaps, did Parry contribute to 
raise the social and intellectual status of music. What 
this used to be is not inaptly shown by two stories that 
are still current at Cambridge. The first is told, I think, 
of a former Fellow of King’s who is said to have described 
music as “ an excellent amusement for a young man who 
cannot afford to hunt.’’ The second concerns a bygone 
Master of Trinity whose habit it was to question new 
Fellows as to their intended course of studies. For the 
first time, presumably, one of them had made up his 
mind to study music, and he informed the Master in this 
sense. The latter, assuming his sweetest manner, then 
asked: “‘ Music and dancing, Mr. So-and-so?’’ Now 
this point of view, though perhaps not buried, is at least 
dead, and the credit is primarily Parry’s. Fortunate 
enough to be born a gentleman and intellectual enough 
to write well not merely music but books about music, 
he laid the foundation of that niche which Mr. Fisher 
has promised to complete for music in secondary and 
University education. This was an accomplishment of 
the very first importance. 

Whether a University education be desirable for a 
composer is arguable ; indeed the advantage of it has been 
denied. But that a first-class education is not so much 
desirable as necessary for a modern composer seems 





evident. The days when a Haydn or a Dvorak could rise 
to pre-eminence are gone for ever. For the young com- 
poser who wishes to accomplish anything serious, a general 
education, corresponding in some degree to his purely 
musical and technical education, becomes every day more 
vital as the art becomes continually more complex. No 
amount of protests by unlucky young men who mistake 
successive and unbalanced literary enthusiasms for 
genuine culture can alter this fact—which, alas! is only 
too well established in some of our own contemporary 
music. Wherefore, not the least merit of Parry is that 
he made it possible for the English composer to be not 
only a musician but an educated man. Incidentally, he 
made it possible for the gentleman to be a musician, 
though the desirability of this striking innovation is 
perhaps less obvious to everybody. The writer’s own 
point of view is that the advantage is a real one. If 
we are right in thinking that the true English gentle- 
man is, and always has been, a fine type, he will surely 
have something fine to contribute to the world by the 
expression of himself in music. 


v. Be 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE BERLINERS. 

Str,—I wonder if the gentlemen who write high-flying 
letters to the ‘‘ Times ”’ in the Hymn of Hate style realize what 
the British people owe to the United States and President 
Wilson? Are the views of Mr. W. W. Johnson, who blurts out 
with pardonable indiscretion that he expresses the views of an 


ordinary business man, typical of the minds of all (or most?) 
business men? 


Does he propose that the Allies should march into Berlin, 
take ‘“‘the Kaiser and his circle’’ prisoners, and punish them 
‘“‘ with the rope and with the honorable rifle,” or does he mean 
to remain in the North Country till they come to him? Does 
Sir F. Milner, in writing that it is a piece of unmitigated 
impertinence for the Central Powers to submit proposals to 
President Wilson, think that if America—our associate, and 
not our ally—choose to withdraw her men, money and material, 
we could enter Berlin? 


He may be right, but is it not just possible we might find 
ourselves with too much rope and a little short of the honorable 
rifle, &e.—Yours, &c., 


AN OLD SOLDIER. 
October 17th, 1918. 


Poetrp 


“THE SINGERS BUILDED.” 


Tue jewelled word, the pillared phrase 
From the beleaguered heart are won. 

Not without wounds her towers they raise 
Who come rebuilding Babylon. 


We see the magic domes they build. 

The builder’s conflict who can see? 

The hearts with grief and splendour filled, 
Spoil of the sword of memory. 


For other folk the day, the deed 
Unhymned may pass. No slaver’s whip 
Scourges their pain to song, no reed 

Is pressed against the writhing lip. 


Round us the piteous ruins fall, 
Down in the dust defeated lie 
Tlion and Emain Macha, All 
The kingly hearted set so high. 


From what dark hour the singer knew 
Came they, the anguish and the power— 
Winged words that to high cities grew? 
Who sings the song rebuilds the tower. 


Susan L. MitTcHsL1. 
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By ARTHUR F. THORN, 


Author of ‘Richard Jefferies and Civilisation,” “Social Satires,” ete. 


Tue truth that civilisation has been strained almost to 
breaking point by the war will not be denied by those who 
are able to recall the cataclysmic events of the past four 
and a half years. Nothing less than a revolution has taken 
place in society, Lut its progress has been too gradual for 
immediate realisation; the spectacular horrors of modern 
warfare have largely detracted the public consciousness from 
the social changes which have come about as a result of 
world conflict, but when peace comes these things will need 
to be appreciated in their true perspectives. The future 
will consist mainly of social problems that will demand 
the concentrated mental effort of every individual brain. 
Vital national issues directly affecting the lives of the people 
will demand serious consideration and successful treatment, 
not only by a few men of genius, but by the people them- 
selves. There will be a vacuum in the social atmosphere 
that will draw all mentalities into its vortex, and if those 
mentalities are insufficiently equipped for the strain which 
will be put upon them, then the wisest plans of the minority 
will prove ineffectual. 

How few are able to grasp mentally the significance of 
the present moment, or to visualise the intensely dramatic 
possibilities of the near future? How few are able to perceive 
that the war has, in the sense of destruction, set civilisation 
back a century, and that it will be absolutely necessary 
to repair the wreckage as soon as possible after peace is 
declared? The emotional reaction of joy that will inevitably 
succeed the birth of peace will, for a time, subordinate every 
other public emotion. One can quite clearly visualise a 
condition of happy chaos that will laugh in the face of serious 
thought and be quite unable to appreciate the fact that 
grave danger still threatens civilisation ; that nothing short 
of collective intelligence and collective thinking will assure 
a sane future for democracy. The future needs thought 
as the human body needs food; it needs. dynamic ideas 
and ideals, it needs effectively applied mental science, and 
it needs human understanding. The failure of the past 
to secure for the people a general high standard of living 
and social security which might leave man free to become 
aware of his higher mental self; this failure has been due to 
the absence of collective thought—the failure, in fact, of the 
average undeveloped mind. Let us examine this question 
closely. Great ideals and schemes for the betterment of 
mankind have been conceived and expressed by thinkers 
whose sole motive was the uplifting of their fellow men. 
They had no axe to grind—men like Ruskin, William Morris, 
Tolstoi, Emerson, and many others, whose life work was 
directed towards the elevation of mankind. These great 
men were not in themselves failures; they expressed their 
ideas very clearly; it is humanity that has failed, not the 
men of genius who kave pointed a way to emancipation. 
Why have these mental pioneers been unable to produce 
a full and satisfactory result? Why has humanity failed 
to utilise the ideals of its great teachers? There is no excuse 
for humanity; humanity has consistently refused to think; 
it has neglected its mind; failed to realise the importance of 
ideas, and, in so doing, has allowed the paralyzing forces of 
ignorance to overwhelm it. False dignity cannot pcint a flaw 
in this argument; it is as clear as the sun in mid-heaven. 

Thought, rightly directed and intelligently applied to 
the complex problems of human life, can alone lift the race 
beyond the devastating effects of mental apathy and intellec- 
tual inertia. We have neglected our brains; we have failed 
to apprehend the infinite power of mind, and we suffer in 
consequence. Then, it will at once be said, education is 
also a failure. What has education been doing all these 
years? What is wrong with our educational system that 
the average person is not, in the highest sense of the word, 
educated? The answer is, that educationists have been 
much too anxious to provide a utilitarian education; an 
education purposely designed to fit in with conventional 
ideas of life, and with things as they are. Educationists 
have not properly appreciated the fact of individual psycho- 
logy. Conventicnal education may impart much valuable 
technical knowledge, and, at the same time, fail to draw 





out those vital qualities of personal initiative and individual 
thought which are alone able to develop the pupils’ highest 
potentialities. The result of such education is not a mind 
alive to the colour and joyous possibilities of life, but a mind 
encumbered with a certain mechanical arrangement of facts 
that are, within limits, quite useful, but which are also 
narrowly restricted, and. do not as a rule enable the 
individual to become intimate with the possibilities of his 
or her own unique personality. 

The whole problem of the future, in which it is generally 
admitted that reconstruction shall be the most important 
task, is a problem which involves the mental response of 
the people to the idea of reconstruction in all its phases. 
People in all classes of society will need to think and analyse 
for themselves; they will have to discuss national affairs 
and bring their minds tc bear intelligently upon the various 
aspects of social reconstruction. They will have to Le mentally 
awake not only to their own personal interests, but also 
to the interests of others. The future will demand a clarified 
percepticn of right values and sane ideals ; it will need clear, 
energetic brains and sensitive imaginations—mental qualities 
which do not develop without systematic exercise and rightly 
directed interest and concentration. The reed for the 
healthy activity of these mental faculties exists increasingly, 
and the Pelman System of Mind and Memory Training has 
evolved side by side with this need. The Pelman System 
of mental education is nothing more nor less than a proved 
developer of every healthy and progressive activity of the 
human mind. There would appear to be no other system 
of Mind and Memory Training more likely to stimulate the 
latent powers of the undeveloped brain and prepare it for 
the intense intellectual battles of the future. The Pelman 
System invariably produces that requisite mental vitality 
and keen perception that can alone prove successful in a 
world fighting for existence with ideas. The Pelman System 
is more scientific and more certain of its ground than any 
other system which claims to provide an incentive to thought, 
and a stimulus to imagination. It has psychology for its 
basis whereas conventional’ education regards psychology 
as a mere branch of mental science, and does not normally 
include it in the popular curriculum. This oversight has 
caused the failure of conventional education just as the 
recognition of the psychological basis of mental life has 
proved the success of the Pelman System. 

Briefly, then, the coming of peace will deniand collective 
thinking ; it will demand the serious consideration of, and 
creation of, ideas, it will demand intelligence. Nothing 
less than efficiently educated brains will be quelified to deal 
with those supreme national issues -vhich must affect the 
race generally. Nothing short of national mental education 
will be of any practical value in the enormous task of social 
reconstruction. Pelmanism will play a much greater part in 
the shaping of our national future than many of us imagine. 
The world cannot become safe for the people and for posterity 
until each individual unit in society fully realises the possi- 
bilities of their own particular mentality and its power over 
the conditions of hfe which form its environment. The 
hopes which mental education holds out for the future are 
stupendous. There is no limit to the happy possibilities 
of the future if only humanity will collectively realise the 
divine potentialities of thought, and awaken to the necessity 
of creating a condition of human life which shall bless the 
children of to-morrow and justify the sacrifice and sorrow 
of to-day. 

* * * * * 

“Mind and Memory” (in which the Pelman Course is 
fully described, with a Synopsis of the lessons) will be sent, 
gratis and post free, together with a full reprint of “ Truth’s”’ 
famous Report on the Pelman System, and a form entitling 
readers of THE Nation to the complete Course for one-third less 
than the usual fees, on application to The Pelman Institute, 
97, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 

Overseas addresses: 46-48, Market Street, Melbourne; 15, 
Toronto Street, Toronto; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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Che Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “ Nation’’ Orrice, THurspay Nieur. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

‘“A Writer’s Recollections.” By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
(Collins. 12s. 6d. net.) 

‘* Literary Recreations.” By Sir Edward Cook. (Maemil'an. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Dickens Circle.” By J. W. T. Ley. (Chapman & Hall. 
21s. net.) 

‘*Personalia.’”” By E. S. P. Haynes. (Selwyn & Blount.) 

“Walking Shadows.” Short Stories. By Alfred’ Noyes. 
(Cassell. 7s. net.) 


‘*Gunner Depew.” By Himself. A War Record. (Cassell, 
6s. net.) 

‘*'The Spinners.”” A Novel. By Eden Phillpotts. (Heinemann. 
7s. net.) 


* * * 


Anysopy who travels by the Great Western to Newbury 
must have noticed the lapwings get up leisurely from the 
fields beside the line (the Last Trump would not bother them 

only men with guns) and flap away to pastures new. It 
would be more pleasant to think that the honest soul of 
Thomas Deloney, “the ballatting silk-weaver,” as Nashe 
called him, was one of their company than to fall in with 
the speculation of one of his contemporaries who, because his 
ballads were dolorous, gave his spirit after death to “ the fatal, 
ominous Raven.” Let us then give the author of “ Jack of 
Newbury ” (1596-7), still a local habitation, and for the time 
of the reading of this page, a name. 


*~ * 


Hap he had the luck to have stepped off the moving 
staircase of evolution rather later than he did, Deloney 
would have been an artisan who, dismissed by his employers 
for trade union sympathies, joined the staff of the “ Daily 
Midden.” He would still have written “ Strange Histories,” 
but might have exchanged his collection of ballads called 
“The Garland of Good Will” for one of leading articles with 
titles like “ An Eye for an Eye,” and others. I do him 
serious injustice. Deloney might have been a fellow of 
Elderton, the ballad-monger of the “ ale-crammed nose” 
he might have been the target of such pious wiseacres as 
Stubbes, Ascham, and St. Jeremys of their kidney, and even 
Kemp, the rakehelly mountebank who danced all the way 
from London to Norwich, has written of him with scorn. 
But if he “died poorly,’’ he was “honestly buried,” and all 
because he was ever a friend to the needy and afflicted, and 
was hunted by a local magistrate for being a Corn Law 
Rhymer who sought to “ aggravate the Grief and Discontent” 
of the poor. Deloney, in fact, was a silk-weaver, whose 
parents had possibly come over from France during the reli- 
gious wars. He took to popular journalism and had a great 
reputation in his day. Clad in his-round cap and his 
side-skirted tawny coat, his legs trussed up in leather 
buskins, and his treble viol in his hand, he went the 
rounds, a ‘“red-nosed rimester,’’ sawing away at those 
atrocious Elizabethan versions of the old ballads, which 
finally crept down to the Lazarus grave of the eighteenth- 
century penny chapbook. But Deloney’s title is in the 
admirable edition of him published some years ago of 
his three novels: *'The Gentle Craft” (two parts), “ Thomas 
of Reading,” and the best, the jolliest, the freshest, the most 
hay-scented of them all, “ Jack of Newbury.”’ 


* * * 


It is a pity that people are in the habit of saying that 
Mr. Chesterton has tired them of the Middle Ages, for they 
are the source, not only of a great deal of popular Elizabethan 
prose, but of much of the boudoir literature worked up to 
meet the bad taste (almost as bad as that of their dresses) of 
the ladies by John Lily and his followers. In fact, much of 
this prose was no more than a “ yaking up” or, in other 
words, a picturesque vulgarization of the Malory and Ber- 
ners tradition, Caxton’s “ Reynard the Fox,” and “ Golden 
Legend,” the “Gesta Romanorum,” and other medieval 





tales and romances. The more one realizes the continuity of 
our literature and the extraordinary power of the native 
genius, the less one is inclined to accept without question the 
historical verdict that France and Italy were the Romulus 
and Remus of our Renaissance. Our early Elizabethan 
prose never learned how to wear the foreign brocade, and 
like countrymen who come up to a big town with too much 
money in their pockets, we proceeded to “saddle winged 
Pegasus, and scale the mansion place of Jove, ransack all 
the corners of the sky, and throw down the sun, the moon, 
and the stars.’’ The old candors, dignities, sweetness, 
humility, and transparence of the medieval story were lost 
in a fantastic Imperialism of language from which we have 
never really recovered. Or rather, we have lost all the brave 
translunary things of that prose to become magnificently 
extravagant bathers in the yellow pond of newspaper idiom. 


* * * 


THomas Detoney cared for none of these things. His 
novels come simply and calmly down from the Tudor jest- 


“books, and this is the way that the “ Hundred Merry Tales” 


(1528), tell a story :— 


“T find written among old gestes, how God made 
Saint Peter porter of Heaven, and that God of His goodness, 
soon after His passion, suffered many men to come to the 
Kingdom of Heaven with small deserving; at which time 
there was in Heaven a great company of Welshmen, which 
with their cracking and babbling troubled all the other. 
Wherefore God said to Saint Peter, that He was weary of 
them, and that He would fain have them out of Heaven. 
To whom Saint Peter said, ‘Good Lord, I warrant you, 
that shall be done.’ Wherefore Saint Peter went out of 
Heaven gates and cried with a loud voice ‘Cause bobe!’ 
that is as much as to say ‘roasted cheese!’ Which thing 
the Welshmen hearing, ran out of Heaven a great pace. 
And when Saint Peter saw ‘them all out he suddenly wente 
into Heaven and locked the door, and so sparred all those 
Welshmen out.”’ 

“Jack of Newbury ”’ is a humble tale, but it had a royal 
senealogy, and thus we have the curious spectacle of a worthy 
craftsman jogging contentedly down from the medieval 
tradition and leaving the glittering palaces of Elizabethan 
prose fiction on his right hand and his left. His deference 
to the fashions in style of the day is quite perfunctory, and 
he drops a topical euphuism or two into his plain yeoman 
dialogue as an experimental rustic might drop a lump of 
sugar into his bowl of pea-soup, or as an Italian peasant 
flavours his polenta with roasted Robin. “I will leave you,” 
says Jack the Newbury clothier, who had kept the door shut 
against his gadding wife, “the which if I had wisely done 
last night, I had kept the house in quiet and myselfe from 
the cold” :— 

‘“Husband (quoth shee), thinke that women are like 
starlings, that will burst their gall before they will yeeld 
to the Fowler; or like the fish Scolopendra that cannot be 
toucht without danger? I tell you, husband, the 
noble nature of a woman is such, that for their loving 
friends they will not sticke (like the Pellican) to pierce 
their owne hearts to doe them good.”’ 


It is a formal bow, and pass on whistling. 
% * * 


‘“ Jack or Newsury”’ is dedicated to no patron lord, but 
“to all famous cloth-workers in England.’’ It is a clear, 
masculine, well set-up tale of Jack the journeyman, who 
became Master John Winchcombe, and is full of trade allu- 
sion and local atmosphere. Its author does not at all shrink 
from purloining fact and building it into fiction, for Will 
Summers, Henry VIII’s clown, is submitted to a hard trial 
among the well-nourished women-workers of the Newbury 
cloth-factory. The tale is, indeed, as far removed from 
Greene’s brilliant literary exploitations of his “ crossbiters, 
cutpurses, and cony-catchers,”’ as from the “ well-languaged ” 
courtesies of the Arcadian knights and shepherds. It is 
simply a story for honest working folk by one of themselves. 
Art is not indeed to be dictated to by its subjects, but it 
may well be that, before it finds its feet once more, it will 
have to give a lead to the will to beauty of those who have 
been made inarticulate by its enemies. 

H. J. M. 
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LITERARY NOTES on some NEW BOOKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY HODDER & STOUGHTON 


J. M. Barrie’s Echoes of the War 


When Sir J. M. Barrie at last 
yielded to the general desire so 


often. expressed for the publication 
of his Plays in book form, it was 
hoped to publish most of the 
volumes in Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton’s uniform edition some 
time this year. Up to the present, 
only three have appeared: What 
Every Woman Knows—a_ second 
edition of which was almost imme- 
diately called for—Quality Street 
and The Admirable Crichton, which 
are also being reprinted. Other 
volumes should be ready at no very 
distant date (3s. 6d. net each), but 
the series will be interrupted by the 





publication through Messrs. Hod- 
der ¢» Stoughton of a _ volume 
entitled Echoes of the War. This 
volume will contain Sir J. M. 
Barrie’s war plays: The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals, The New 
World, Barbara’s Wedding, and 
A Well Remembered Voice. It 


should prove a unique volume, and 
every Barrie admirer—and who is 
not his admirer ?—will be on the 
look-out for this book. (6s. net.) 
The Book by the Kaiser’s 
American Dentist 

The Kaiser’s American dentist, 
Dr. Arthur N. Davis, is evidently 
going to be a serious rival with the 
public to ex-Ambassador Gerard. 
The advance orders for his book 
The Kaiser I Knew, which Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton announce for 
early publication, are already very 
large. (10s. 6d. net.) 
Elizabeth Robins’ New Novel 

Messrs. Hodder ¢~ Stoughton an- 
nounce for immediate publication 





Miss Elizabeth Robins’ new novel 
Camilla. It is some considerable 


time since Miss Robins published a 
new novel. Camilla is no doubt a 
problem novel. Indeed, there are 
many problems which Miss Robins 
attempts to solve in her own. parti- 
cular way. Camilla is a long novel 
and will be published at 7s. net. 
The Uniform Edition of 
Leonard Merrick’s Novel 

The publication of the uniform 
edition of Leonard Merrick’s works 
proceeds apace. The following vol- 
umes have already appeared : While 
Paris Laughed, Conrad in Quest of 
His Youth, and When Love Flies 
Out o’ the Window, Cynthia, Quaint 
Companions, The Position of Peggy 
Harper, The Worldlings, The Actor 
Manager. Other volumes will 
appear immediately. While Paris 
Laughed, the new Leonard Merrick 
volume, is already in its third edition. 
The publishers are Messrs. Hodder 
é Stoughton. (6s. net each.) 
** Sapper” 

** Sapper’s new book 
Human Touch is now ready. When 
one comes to think of it, it is the 
very — human touch which 
has made ‘‘ Sapper’s ’’ books appeal 
to a wider circle than those of any 


The 


other war writer. He tells in his 
inimitable way of the human side of 
the conflict. The Human Touch is 
full of his rich wisdom—-full of under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
multifarious characters that make up 
anarmy. There are many laughs in 
The Human Touch—many lessons 
too. Messrs. Hodder ¢~ Stoughton 
are the publishers. (6s. net.) 

The New Bartimeus 

‘ Bartimeus’’ new book, The 
Navy Eternal, is almost ready by 
Messrs. Hodder €& _ Stoughton. 
‘** Bartimeus ’’ stands alone as an 
expounder of life at sea, and The 
Navy Eternal is said to be his most 
finished and most thrilling work. It 
pictures the life, work, adventures, 
humour and pathos of the three 
Navies—the Navy that Floats, the 
Navy that Flies, and the N vavy undies 
the Sea. (6s. net.) 

By the Author of *‘In the 
Northern Mists.” 

Everyone knows the author of 
In the Northern Mists as the inter- 
preter of the life of the Grand Fleet, 
and his new book The Curtain of 
Steel, which Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton announce for early publi- 
cation, is the best book of all. It 
gives an account of the Grand Fleet 
just as original as it is complete, and 
it contains a very large amount of 
information concerning the doings of 
the Navy during the war which is 
now for the first time realised. Once 
again we have the brightness and 
broadminded humour for which the, 
author of In the Northern Mists is 
famous, and the revelations of a most 
attractive personality. (6s. net.) 
Booth TarKkington’s New Novel 

Booth Tarkington, the famous 
American novelist, has a new book 
with Messrs. Hodder ¢~ Stoughton 
entitled The Magnificent Ambersons. 
Every reader, whatever country he 
lives in, will find that he knows or 
knew the magnificent Ambersons, 
for they have lived in all countries. 
In fact, he may live next door to 
them. (6s. net.) 

The Masterpiece of Norway's 

Greatest Novelist 


Messrs. Hodder ¢~ Stoughton 
have just published The Great 
Hunger, by Johan Bojer, the most 


famous of Norwegian living 
novelists. The Great Hunger is re- 
garded as Bojer’s masterpiece and it 
has already run into sixteen editions 
in Scandinavia. Notwithstanding its 
apt and striking title it has nothing 
to do with the war, although un- 
doubtedly the author has been un- 
consciously influenced by the present 
world-wide conflict and upheaval. 
The character of the novel may be 
expressed in the words of the hero: 
‘““T went and sowed corn in my 
enemy’s field that God might exist.’’ 
(6s. net.) 
The New “ Dulac.” 

Edmund Dulac, the famous illus- 
trator, has illustrated Tanglewood 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Tales, which Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton are publishing _ this 
Autumn. There will be a limited 
Edition de Luxe as well as the 
ordinary popular edition. (15s. net. 
Edition de Luxe, £2 2s. net.) 
Soldier Poets Who Have 
Fallen in the War 
Last year’s Christmas Number of 
The Bookman contained an article 
by Mr. John Adcock entitled 
‘* Soldier Poets who have Fallen in 
the War.’’ This, as an article, 
created widespread interest and 
resulted in every copy of The Book- 
man being sold out in a few days. 
In response to many requests, Mr. 
Adcock has elaborated his tribute 
and it will be published in book form 
with twenty portraits in  photo- 
gravure and entitled For Remem- 
brance. It is a book that will appeal 
not only to all lovers of poetry, but 
to all lovers of our country and the 
hopes and ideals for which it stands. 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are 
the publishers. (7s. net.) 
The Noble Leade- of the 
Scottish Women’s Hospital 
Lady Frances’ Balfour's _ bio- 
graphy of Dr. Elsie Inglis, is one of 
the most important biographies of 
the year. It ought to rank with the 
Life of Mary Slessor. The fame of 
the heroic and noble leader of the 
Scottish Women’s Hospital has 
circled the globe, and the book will 


shortly be published by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. (6s. net.) 
The Ked Triangle 

It is appropriate that Messrs. 


Hodder & Stoughton should an- 
nounce a new edition of The Life of 
Sir George Williams under the title 
of The Father of the Red Triangle. 
Many people who were sceptical in 
the old days now wish to krow 
something of the founder of this 
gigantic organisation, and they will 
read in these pages how George 
Williams, from his early days, 
looked out upon the world as a gen- 
eral surveying a crowded battle- 
ground—as one before whom, very 
really and literally, the forces of 
good and evil, of Christ and Satan, 
were daily and hourly engaged in 
deadly battle—and will understand 
how naturally the Association he 
founded adapted itself to meet the 
needs of the days of War. (6s. net.) 
Unique War Party 

The flying men have not failed to 
find in their own ranks poets who 
have been well qualified to sing of 
the strangeness, excitements, glories 
of the new kingdom they nave con- 
quered : but none of these poets of 
the air have done more distinguished 
work in verse than Captain Paul 
Bewsher, whose new book The 
Bombing of Bruges, Messrs, Hodder 
é~ Stoughton announce fer imime- 
diate publication. (5s. net.) 
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BISMARCK. 


“Bismarck.” By C. Grant Ropertson, M.A., C.V.O. 


(Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 
“Bhyme and Revolution in Germany.” By J. G. Leccr. 

1813-1850. (Constable. 15s. net.) 
No science suffers so painfully as history from the mental 
disturbance of war-time. The temptation to make it the 
handmaid of patriotism is for most students irresistible. 
They see bygone centuries in the lurid light of the present, 
and with a sort of retrospective belligerency they carry 
our wars into the past. To write a life of Bismarck under 


these conditions was the severest test to which a historian. 


could subject his scientific temper. Mr. Grant Robertson 
has come triumphantly out of the ordeal. He does not 
shrink, as the last generation of English historians so often 
did, from commentaries and valuations. He is an inter- 
preter who frankly weaves his own instructed opinion into 
the ordered narrative of fact. One feels none the less that 
his estimate of Bismarck in 1918 is exactly what it would 
have been if the book had been completed before 1914. 
The bigness, the gigantic force, the sagacity of the man 
receive an ungrudging admiration. The elusive attraction 
of this most alien personality has laid its spell on the 
biographer much as it fell upon his contemporaries. The 
charm of the man, such as it was, is hard to analyze. He 
was brutal with sort of logical consistency, ruthless in policy, 
rough in manner, rude in speech. We can allow for the 
pride of the aristocrat, but what upstart could have sur- 
passed the vulgarity of his saying when he started his 
persecution of the Socialists: ‘“ Now the  pig-sticking 
begins?’’ Ever since the Renaissance, Englishmen and 
Frenchmen have measured greatness by the dimensions of 
Aristotle’s magnanimous man. Bismarck was a mean man 
mean in his lack of chivalry to beaten France, mean in 
his relentless pursuit of all who crossed him, mean in his 
feuds with the ladies of the Court, mean to the Emperor 
Frederick. An Englishman of his gifts, who had felt in 
old age the spite which he felt against his successors, would 
have had the grace to conceal his feelings. 
All this is true. And yet a sort of attraction remains. 
When Mr. Robertson wants us to feel it he shows us 
the big, simple man among his dogs and his trees 
on his ancestral estate. The background is there, but 
the man still eludes us. At bottom perhaps the undeni- 
able charm is just the simplicity of the man. It 
comes out in his devotion to his wife. It redeems 
even his brutality of speech. The greatest diplomatist of 
modern Europe was the least diplomatic of men. Capable 
as he was of elaborate deceit, Bismarck in his revelation 
of himself was always spontaneous and almcst childishly 
honest. There were strange mazes in this big intelligence, 
but its ground plan was simple and primitive. The instinc- 
tive man, the man who ate and drank, who loved and hated 
and prayed, aspired to power for himself and greatness for 
his country, was the common robust stuff of plain humanity. 
Dizzy was a romantic, Gladstone a great sophist, Louis 
Napoleon a sick mixture of vanity and idealism, but 
Bismarck was “ the average sensual man ’’raised to the nth 
power. It was the plain working of simple appetites in him 
which made him so intelligible to the plain man, and his 
gross liking for good cheer symbolized him for everyone in 
Europe. What he asked from life were the things which 
simple men desire. He wanted quantity much more than 
quality. He wanted a great and a strong Germany. He 
was greedy of power, first for himself and then for his 
country. There were no baffling refinements in this intel- 
lect. It was a great mental engine, but it was not the 
brain of a thinker or an esthete. Its values in life, from 
the wine and the cigars to the victories and the power, were 
the values of the average man. Mr. Robertson, who never 
completes his study in a single picture, is evidently puzzled 
by some apparent contradictions in Bismarck’s character. 
His piety, simple and elementary but obviously sincere, as 
it certainly was, stands in strange contrast with his devious 
and unscrupulous policy. Was there, as Mr. Robertson 
thinks, a degeneration of character under the influence of 
nearly absolute power? A closer analysis of Bismarck’s 





religion would dissipate the apparent contradiction. 
Bismarck’s god was the tribal fetish of Prussia, a national 
god, a racial possession, and the Chancellor stood in rela- 
tion to this god very much as he stood to the patriarchal 
Hohenzollern whom he served and guided. The typical 
Junker serves God, honors the King, and expects implicit 
obedience from both. “His soul,’’ as a German professor 
put it recently with as much truth as humor, “needed a 
personal God as a staff to support his powerful and weighty 
personality.’’ 

The special value for us of Mr. Robertson’s biography 
is that it succeeds with considerable skill in correlating the 
internal with the external policy of the Chancellor. The 
book is unduly brief, and it suffers from the limits imposed 
upon it by the plan of the series in which it appears. Mr. 
Robertson probably could have written with more ease and 
greater satisfaction to himself a Life of twice this length. 
He has had to discard the immense litter of personal remini- 
seences and anecdotes which cluster around the character. 
He tells of the personal life of the man rather in flashes than 
in close narrative. Some of his later chapters, in spite of 
a clear and readable style, are much too tightly compressed. 
None the less, the guiding thoughts of Bismarck’s states- 
manship stand out clearly, and, above all, the tragic rela- 
tion between his conception of the authoritarian State at 
home, and the policy of power abroad. Throughout the 
creative period Bismarck fought a double battle, against 
the democrats who would have made a united but Liberal 
Germany, and against external enemies who sought to keep 
Germany disunited and weak. Mr. Robertson’s view of the 
three wars of unification is temperate and just. Devious and 
calculating as Bismarck’s policy was, and reckless as was 
its use of military force as an instrument of policy, three 
facts must be kept in the foreground. Holstein and much 
of Schleswig was German, and Denmark had no just national 
claim to it. Our own British policy at the time, pitiable in 
its mere weakness, lost sight of that fact. Austria, again, 
with her effete Metternichian tradition, could on no terms 
be reconciled with a modern Germany. The France of Louis 
Napoleon was, without a doubt, firmly resolved to oppose 
German unification by force. It was not an innocent or 
pacific world with which Bismarck had to deal, and his 
antagonists, though their forces were inefficient, trusted no 
less to force than he. Mr. Robertson (like Professor 
Holland Rose) makes little of the Ems despatch. The com- 
pression gave a gruffer tone to it, but there was certainly 
no “ falsification.’” The real crime of the Franco-Prussian 
War was in its end. Mr. Robertson dwells on the amazing 
lack of any touch of chivalry or generosity in the attitude 
o? Bismarck to France. He dismisses as merely untrue his 
retrospective plea that he was over-ruled in the details of 
the strategical annexation by the soldiers. He so handles 
the material indeed, that the conclusion emerges irresistibly 
that Bismarck clearly foresaw the consequence of what he 
was doing to France, reckoned on the revanche, and rather 
welcomed it than regretted it as a reinforcement to his 
anti-democratic policy at home. Militarism needs an 
enemy. Bismarck made that enemy with deliberate purpose. 
Without hate and fear, the discipline of the armed camp 
could not have been maintained, nor could the semi- 
military, semi-feudal authoritarian Prussian State have 
imposed its model upon united Germany. A generation 
after Bismarck, his lesser imitator, von Bulow, pointed to 
an unreconciled France and a disloyal Alsace as the con- 
clusive reasons why Germany could never adopt the spirit 
and constitution of a Parliamentary democracy. In that 
one act of clear-sighted, reasoning brutality lies the verdict 
on Bismarck’s work. f 

Mr. Robertson skilfully conducts his narrative of the 
later period of unchallenged power towards the central 
question, whether the contemporary evolution of German 
Imperialism was latent in what Bismarck did. A plausible 
school denies it. Bismarck, it tells us, had the sense of 
limits, which his successors lacked. He knew the power of 
the British Empire, and combined a certain dislike of us 
with a wish to retain our goodwill. He was not of the 
naval school. He yielded only very late and very reluctantly 
to the demand for colonies. Above all, his whole policy was 
penetrated by the sense that Russia must be kept from 
joining forces with France. It is true that he combined the 
cards in his complicated game with infinite skill, and for 
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NEW BOOKS 





W. J. LOCKE 
THE ROUGH ROAD 


6s, 6d. net. 
Now Ready 








FROM CZAR TO BOLSHEVIK. 


By E. P. STEBBING, Author of ‘‘ At the Serbian 

Front in Macedonia,’ &c. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

“No book that I have yet seen gives so detailed and vivid 
a picture of the successive stages of the Russian Revolution, 
and of its different aspects as this diary of Mr. Stebbing.”— 
Truth. 





CORN FROM OLDE FIELDES 


An Anthology of Old English Poems, from the 14th 


to the 17th Century. 7s. 6d. net. 
By the Hon. ELEANOR M. BROUGHAM. 
“A delightful anthology of little known verse .. . these 


gems of old-time poetry constitute a unique volume. The 
printing and binding are of a kind to enhance the charm of a 
book which is destined to be the chosen companion of 
thousands.”—Daily Graphic. 


THE LOVE OF AN UNKNOWN 
SOLDIER : Foundina Dug-out 


Second Large Edition Now Ready. 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE NEWEST FICTION. 
The CHOICES ofan ETONIAN 


By HORACE BUCKLEY. 6s. net. 

This story, a delightful blending of school life, love, and 

adventure at the Front, will appeal not only to all Etonians, 
but to every reader who likes a good tale ably told. 





HIS. GRACE of GRUB STREET 


By G. V. McFADDEN, Author of “The Honest 

Lawyer.”’ 6s. net. 

“A delightful love story.’—Times. 

“ admirably worked out in the atmosphere of the period.” 
—Globe. 

‘A worthy companion of its gifted author's previous 
Georgian romances. oe phnnaninnt 


FOOTSTEPS 


By DOROTHY PERCIVAL. 6s. net. 


“ Delicately and truthfully handled . . . and makes one 
await Miss Percival’s next essay with considerable interest.” 
-Westminster Gazette. 

‘A most daintily constructed love idyll.’’—Globe. 


THE BEST IN LIFE 


By MURIEL HINE. 2nd Edition. 
A new novel, by the author of ‘‘ Half in Earnest,’’ 
* Autumn,’’ “‘ The Individual,” &c. 6s. net. 


“Vastly entertaining.”—Field. 
“The most perfect and delightful piece of pure comedy that 
Muriel Hine has yet written.”—Globe. 


AA PP RRCAC San 
The VICTORY COOKERY BOOK 


By Mrs. C. 8. PEEL and IWAN KRIENS, with an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. J. R. CLYNES, 
M.P., Food Controller. 5s. net. 


This latest and up-to-date cookery book, compiled by two 
leading authorities on the subject, may be sure of a ready 
welcome in every kitchen. 





Now Ready. 


|THE SPRING- 
TIDE OF LIFE. 


POEMS OF CHILDHOOD By 
A. C. SWINBURNE. Selected and arranged 
with an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B._Iilus- 
trated with Coloured Plates and Pictures in the Text by 
ARTHUR RACKHAM. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
{ Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 650 copies, for sale 
in Great Britain, printed on finest hand-made paper, and 
with an extra colour-plate, each copy numbered and signed 
by the Artist. Half-parchment. Price Two Guineas net. 


Ready on October 24th. 


BEASTS AND MEN. 
FOLK TALES OF FLANDERS. 


Collected in Flanders and Illustrated with Colour- 
plates and Pictures in the Text by JEAN DE 
BOSSCHERE. Demy 4to. Cloth. 12/6 net. 
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JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo St., W.1. 


Write for Autumn List 





FICTION. 
A New Novel by Eden Phillpotts. 


THE SPINNERS 7/- net. 


The ‘‘Spinners’’ are the rope-makers of the old-world 
town of Bridport, in Dorset, round whom Mr. Phillpotts 
has woven a dramatic and interesting story. 


By the Author o ‘‘ Zella Sees Herself.” 


THE PELICANS 
By E. M. DELAFIELD. 6/- net. 


‘*Not only her best work so far, but also almost the best 
novel published this year.”—Wesiminster Gazette. 


A CHASTE MAN A Novel 
By LOUIS WILKINSON. 6/- net. 


“Mr. Wilkinson has very considerable talent - . and 
an unusual capacity for vivid and dramatic writing.”—Times. 


THE BUTTERFLY MAN 
By M. C. OEMLER. . 6/- net. 


“A book which no right- -minded person could fail to read 
with genuine pleasure.’—The Times. 








Mr. Galsworthy’s Five Masterpieces, 


FIVE TALES 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 6/- net. 


‘“Mr. Galsworthy’s work grows in power and delicacy of 
art. The book is one to linger over, and to lay down with 
a sense of gratitude.”—Daily “Telegraph. 


THAT WHICH HATH WINGS 
THE SEQUEL TO ‘THE DOP DOCTOR.” 
By RICHARD DEHAN. 7/- net, 








The Loeb Classical Library 


“We shall never be independent of our Loeb.”—The Times. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


Each 6/- net Cloth. 7/6 net Leather. 


BOETHIUS, Tracts and De Consolatione 
Philosophae. 

Translated by Rev. H. F, STEWART. 

CICERO, Letters to Atticus. Completing 
the Set Vol. III. 

Translated by E. O. WIMSTEDT. 

PAUSANIAS, Description of Greece. In ? 
vols. and a Companion Volume Vol. I. 

Translated by W. H. S. JONES 


PLUTARCH, The Parallel Lives. In 11 
volumes. Vol. VI. 
Translated by B. B. PERRIN. 


VIRGIL. Completing the Set. Vol, II. 
Translated by H. R. FAIRCLOUGH. 











Wm, HEINEMANN, 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2. 
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twenty years made the world safe for Germany. But even 
Bismarck could not set limits to inevitable developments 
which were implicit in his own work. He it was who based 
the Empire on the combination of the militarist Junker 
class with the National Liberals and the “ heavy industries.”’ 
When he veered froni a qualified Free Trade policy to national 
economics, raised the tariffs, and set to work on that basis 
to encourage the growth of the modern capitalist system, the 
transition to ‘“ world-politics” and the struggle for overseas 
spheres and protectorates was inevitable. A colonial policy 
meant rivalry with our Empire, and that again involved a 
naval challenge. The narrower Bismarckians blame his 
successors, as Prince Lichnowsky did, for their complacent 
backing of Austria in her Balkan policy. Bismarck, they 
truly say, would never have challenged Russia in this way. 
But Bismarck it was who, by excluding Austria from the 
Germanic world, turned Austria’s face to the East and 
forced her to seek expansion there. Not only that, he it 
was who sanctioned the occupation of Bosnia, and so made 
her of necessity either the despot or the protector of the 
Serbs—in either event a Balkan Power. No statesman can 
set “limits”? even to his own work. Not even Bismarck 
could have said ‘Hold, enough! ’’ to the next generation 
whose mind he had mouided. To quote Mr. Robertson's 
admirable summing-up : 

‘The young generation of the new Germany, fed by 

a true and inexorable logic which it had Jearned from the 

ex-Chanecellor, that if a State’s needs constitute its rights, 

and if the realization of these rights can only be achieved 
by force, a world-Empire could be made, and only be made 
by precisely the same methods as had made the German 

Hmpire, and by none other. The State that is the 

incarnation of Power, ceases to lose its title to exist if it 

places limitations on Power derived from principles which 

are the negative of those on which it has been deliberately 

based."’ 
William II. led and incarnated the new as Bismarck had 
led the old generation. In spite of autocratic forms, it is 
hard to believe that either of the two gravely misrepre- 
sented his age. Bismarck after 1871, or even after 1868, 
would have won a presidential election in a German Republic, 
and might have become perpetual President. That is the 
conclusion which emerges from all his struggles with the 
Reichstag or the Diet. Whenever the people’s representa- 
tives defeated his policy in the House, he could always appeal 
with success to the people themselves. They backed him with 
entire fidelity—partly, as Mr. Robertson insists, because of 
his unmatched achievement, partly, we would add, because 
he was himself a plain man of simple instincts and intelli- 
gible appetites, the average Prussian with a most unusual 
intellect. 

The reader who turns, in the search for the causes of 
things, to the happenings that lie behind this war, will find 
in Mr. Legge’s curious book a useful appendix to Mr. 
Robertson’s “ Bismarck.’’ Here is the democratic Germany 
of 1848, ardent, liberal, romantic, and in action somewhat 
futile. It was Bismarck’s work to achieve its final frustra- 
tion, but we think that a philosophic historian would decide 
that it was frustrated with success only because other 
menacing Powers, especially the France of the Second 
Empire, threatened its strivings. Mr. Legge’s book is a 
compilation, or rather, a translation and rearrangement from 
two German compilations, with some added material. Mr. 
Legge translates well from prose, and is often, but by no 
means always, happy with verse. His own observations 
rather detract from the value of the material, and his con- 
necting narrative is meagre. His bias against the German 
temperament is surely out of place in dealing with the 
records of German democratic strivings. With these 
reservations, his collection of contemporary documents 
from diaries, newspapers, memoirs, pamphlets, and satirical 
fly-sheets is full of human interest and historical instruction. 





SELF-DETERMINATION. 


*‘National Self-Government.” By Ramsay Muir. (Con- 


stable ) 


In this volume Professor Ramsay Muir traces through the 
nineteenth century up to the present time the co-operative 
pressure of the two moulding forces of nationality and 





democracy. Elsewhere he has exhibited the interplay of 
these forces with the other two great movements of inter- 
nationalism and imperialism or, as he prefers to call it, 
“the expansion of the political influence of Europe over 
the non-European world.’’ Regarded as a comprehensive 
survey of the development of Parliamentary institutions and 
of the achievement of national unity in the several Euro- 
pean and other white-man States it is an exceedingly skilful 
and serviceable piece of work. It is no easy task to disen- 
tangle from the maze of so many national histories the really 
salient events, and to show common streams of tendency 
among them, without confusing the mind of ihe reader. It 
demands above all a rigid economy of selection and exclu- 
sion. In this art of the historian there lurk, of course, 
subtle dangers, in particular that of over-dramatization. 
Occasionally Professor Muir appears to us to fall a victim 
to this danger, permitting his enthusiastic appreciation of 
the present conflict, regarded as a “ war of ideas,” to color 
excessively his interpretation of events and policies. This 
applies to his treatment both of democracy and of nation- 
alism. Though the essential importance of nationality as a 
basis for political self-determination is indisputable, the risk 
of the perversion of the sentiment for purposes of territorial 
aggrandizement and power is seen to be very grave. For we 
cannot accept the view that the imperialistic movement to 
which so many strong national States have committed them- 
selves can be justified in the smdoth terms of “ tutelage” 
and “trusteeship.’’ In other words, the unity of nationalism 
often engenders a combative and aggressive character. 

Again, while Professor Muir is unquestionably right in 
comparing and contrasting the growth of self-government 
in the British, French, American and other demo- 
cratic countries with the retention of autocratic power in 
the Central Empires and their congeners, the antithesis is 
pressed with too much vehemence. In his insistence, for 
example, upon the substantial self-government of our nation, 
too much stress is laid upon the forms and instruments of 
popular control. In spite of broad franchises it cannot 
be truly said that effective popular contro] exists either 
in this country or in America. There is too little said 
about the growing defects of Parliamentary control; and 
though there is an admirable account of the growth of our 
bureaucratic system, the slight degree to which the popular 
will operates outside certain limited spheres of local self- 
government is inadequately realized. On the other hand, 
though the scathing revelation of the Prussian military 
bureaucracy as the governing force is convincing in its array 
of evidence, the account given of the State-philosophy which 
underlies and supports it does not seem quite adequate. 
A purely brutal and materialistic structure aiming exclu- 
sively at State power, and having no more idealistic sup- 
perts, would have lost allegiance much sooner than has 
the German State. Professor Muir ought not to 
accept the erroneous interpretation of ‘“ Macht" and 
“ Welt-macht” used by journalists to feed our fighting 
spirit. For though there is an essentially brutal and 
materialistic aspect to these conceptions, not even 
Treitschke consistently used them so. As Mr. Davis says 
in his classical exposition of the matter, “To the German 
thinker Macht means something more than brute force and 
cunning. It means the momentum of a people inspired with 
the ideai of national service and trained to sacrifice them- 
selves in the service of the ideal.’ 

The same strain of narrow hardness appears in the inter- 
pretation of the Socialistic explanation of war. Though the 
Marxian attribution of capitalism as the sole source of war 
is manifestly false, it is profoundly true that commercial and 
financial capitalism has been the most active agent in the 
modern quarrels between Great Powers, and that the con- 
nivance of German capitalism with German militarism was 
a necessary factor in the production of this war. As his 
story approaches the present day this tendency of Professor 
Muir to overdraw his contrasts becomes more marked. It 
even gets into statistics. ‘In the year 1911 over 172,000 
persons were convicted in Germany for aggravated assaults 
and similar offences: the corresponding figure for England 
and Wales for the same year was 1,720." There is and can 
be no “ correspondence ’’ between such figures. 

Apart, however, from such exaggerations, the book 
stands as a most informing and stimulating account of the 
development of national self-government. The critical narra- 
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tive of the liberalism of the early and middle nineteenth 
century in the different countries is a particularly valuable 
contribution to the understanding of modern politics. 





POETIC LANES. 


“Corn from Olde Fieldes.” By ELEANOR M. BroucHAM. 
(Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 


To get off the main highway is the desire of all true dust- 
wearied travellers, reformers, nonconformists, and antholo- 
gists, and to some even a dandelion in the lane is more than 
a chrysanthemum in the garden. So that if Miss Brougham 
has chosen rather to stroll casually into the lanes of English 
poetry and pluck a hedge-rose here and a campion there as 
she met them and the fancy took her than to bother greatly 
where the flowers grew, we must allow her a sound instinct 
in the first principles of gathering flowers and a charming 
enthusiasm in rambling forth to get them. “Corn from 
Olde Fieldes” is a collection of poems from the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
and Miss Brougham tells us that she has excluded 
many of the well-known masterpieces from them and 
“mainly chosen those which threaten through 
neglect to disappear altogether.” Anybody aware of the 
incomparable richness of our early poetry will not expect 
Miss Brougham’s barn to be either half-full or foraged by 
the rats of churlish criticism. For her volume is full of 
delightful poems, many of them unfamiliar to the lover of 
poetry and not so oppressively golden in quality that a free 
appreciation cannot throw off the fetters of determinism. 
The fastidious, exquisite perfection of “The Golden 
Treasury” is perhaps a little trying to us all. 

On the other hand, Miss Brougham’s lack of method has 
certain disadvantages. She goes to her originals without 
merely shadowing her fellow anthologists, but her choice, 
if the first, is not always the best. Shirley’s “ The glories 
of our birth and state” should, of course, be “ blood and 
state.” Of the fifty-two anonymous poems, again, there are a 
much greater number from the earlier than the later period. 
Now Mr. Bullen’s Song-Book collections have already covered 
the ground here as completely as it will ever or deserves to 
be covered, and “ Tottell’s “ Miscellany’ (where Surrey and 
Wyatt appear in such force), reissued cheaply in Arber’s 
Reprints, is not so unfamiliar and inaccessible that Miss 
Brougham need have drawn from it so heavily. For she is 
left with little opportunity to quarry the Jacobean and 
Carolean miscellanies, which are not only crammed full of 
gay aud lovely poems but are practically virgin soil even to 
the scholar. And Miss Brougham is sometimes a little led 
astray in her eagerness to get into the wilds. She quotes, for 
instance, the following poem from “an exceedingly rare 
poet—Nathaniel Hooke” :— 

‘*Now a good morning to my sweetest love, 
Health from all mankind and the Saints above ; 
Ave, Amanda! spare the dew that lies 
On thy fair hands to wash my love-sick eyes, 
That at my prayers I may better see, 
Virgin most sweet, to tel] my words to thee: 
I am a Papist, zealous, strict, precise, 
Amanda is the saint I idolize.’’ 
We might perhaps have spared the poem, as Amanda spared 
the dew. But she does not quote a waif of true if comical 
imagination in “ Amanda” (1653), whose audacious conceit 
would, we believe, have ravished the Burtonesque soul of 
Charles Lamb. ‘The poem is called “To Amanda walking 
in the garden,’’ and here are a few lines of it:— 
“Yet from their sweet green pillows everywhere 
They (the flowers) stand and gaze about to see my “fair. 
Look at yon flower yonder! how it grows 
Sensibly ! how it opes its leaves and blows! 
Puts its best Easter clothes on, neat and gay ; 
Amanda’s presence makes it holiday. 
Look how on tip-toe that fair lily stands 
To look on thee; and court thy whiter hands 
To gather it! I saw in yonder crowd, 
That ap bed of which Dame Flora’s proud, 
A short dwarf flower did enlarge its stalk, 
And shoot an inch, to see Amanda walk. 


‘See the fond motion of the strawberry 
Creeping on the earth to go along with thee! 
The lovely violet makes after too, 

Unwilling yet, my dear to part with you! 
The knot-grass and the daisies catch thy toes, 
To kiss my fair one’s feet before she goes!” 





Well, Milton has “ silence was pleased,” and Keats's sweet 
peas are “on tiptoe for a flight”; so that to save this one 
sweet-scented poem of old Nathaniel, with its naive delibera- 
tion, from oblivion, should engage the anthologist. 

Taste is not individual and relative, but absolute. But 
there are degrees of taste wherein individual choice has fullest 
play, and from the latter point of view there are several 
occasions in which we do not see eye to eye with Miss 
Brougham. She gives us something from Quarles, Waller, 
Rochester, Jasper Maine, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and 
other worthies of the time, but we cannot help the regret of 
looking in vain for Stanley, Cartwright, Lovelace, Corbet 
(that charming personality has other claims upon our memory 
beside “The Fairies’ Farewell”), Joseph and John (not Sir 
John) Beaumont, Fulke Greville Lord Brooke (a remark- 
able, if difficult, poet), Burton (the Melancholy Ode prefacing 
the folio edition of the “ Anatomy”), Carew (who has never 
received his due), Thomas Pestel (Charles's chaplain, who 
has written some beautiful hymns quite unknown), Ran- 
-dolph, Suckling, Nat Field (“ Rise, Lady Mistress, rise, 
The night hath tedious been”), Jordan, Thomas May, John 
Hall of Durham, and not a few others.. And nothing of 
Marvell, of Baxter, of the tender pastoralist William Browne 
of Tavistock, the friend of Wither? It is not altogether 
personal idiosyncracy, too, which makes us feel we should 
have liked more and better Draytons, Withers, Herberts, 
Cowleys, Donnes, Vaughans, Trahernes, Crashaws, Shirleys, 
and Drummonds—some of them, we should have said, not 
so well known rather than better. Take Donne. Miss 
Brougham quotes “The Relic” and “The Funeral” in the 
“Love” section of her volume—both fairly common specimens 
of the collector. But under “Religion” we have none of 
him. Donne is known to-day as a secular poet, but there 
are three incomparable pieces among the “‘ Divine Poems ” 
which gave Miss Brougham a rare opportunity. There is 
the “Hymn to God the Father,” the sonnet beginning— 

“At the round earth’s imagin’d corners, blow 

Your trumpets, Angels, and arise, arise 

From death, you numberless infinities 

Of souls and to your seattered bodies go,” 
and the one “ To Death,” whose rhythmic felicity is part, on 
the one hand, of Donne's introspectiveness and emotionally 
charged intellectual subtlety and, on the other, of universal, 
impersonal beauty :— 

“Death be not proud, though some have called thee 

Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so,”’ 

and ending with a wonderful gravity of monosyllables— 
“Death, thou shalt die.” From Vaughan, Miss Brougham 
chooses “Peace” and “ Friends Departed,’’ which must be 
in every anthology printed since Vaughan was discovered. 
Yet in “Silex Scintillans,’” ‘ Old Icarus”’ and “ Thalia 
Rediviva” there are (and we do not exaggerate) at least 
thirty poems which are the equal of these two and running 
wild in their beauty (most of them) far from the snare of the 
anthologist. On the other hand, it is a rare pleasure to find 
that Miss Brougham has included two such scarce and 
enchanting pieces as the ‘ Dirge’’ of Robert Davenport, the 
dramatist :— 
‘Matilda, now go take thy bed 

In the dark dwellings of the dead ; 

And rise on the great waking day, 

Sweet as incense, fresh as May. 

Rest thou, chaste soul, fixed in thy proper sphere, 
Amongst Heaven's fair ones; all are fair ones there, 
Rest there, chaste soul, whilst we here troubled stay, 
‘Time gives us griefs, death takes our joys away.’ ”’ 
(it takes just a trifle from the poem, perhaps, when it is not 
indicated that the last two lines are sung by a chorus) and 
the lullaby of James Mabbe, the translator of Aleman’s 
novels :— 


**Now sleep, and take thy rest, 
Once grieved and pained wight, 
Since now she loves thee best 
Who is thy heart’s delight. 
Let joy be thy soul's guest, 
And care be banished quite, 
Since she hath thee expresséd 
To be her favourite.”’ 


We owe her, too, a debt of gratitude for giving us four pieces 
of Bishop Henry King’s. For Vaughan and King reflect that 
curious and rapt preoccupation of the late Renais- 
sance with death more characteristically than others. 
Life was the passion of the age of Elizabeth; death, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
BRILLIANT NOVELS 


READY EVERYWHERE. 








FIRST LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


of Mr. RIDGWELL CULLUM’S Racy and Exciting 
Story 


THE LAW OF THE GUN 


Of which 7he 7imes says ‘‘ With Mr. Ridgwell Cullum we 
always know where we are . a stirring tale with a 
well-kept secret ;’? while Punch asserts that “in his own 
field Mr. Cullum has no rivals to fear,”? and The Morning 
Post finds it ‘‘ better than ever.’’ Zhe Referee ‘full ot 
thrills and adventure —and wholesome withal.”’ Zhe 
Ladies’ Field “‘ racily good, with a strong love-interest.”’ 

Mr. Cullum’s Novels have now a Larger Circulation 
than any other Writer of Adventure, and his new Book 
is in his best manner. 


MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES’S NEW STORY 


OUT OF THE WAR? 


is in the same vein as 


GOOD OLD ANNA 


And a more absorbing spy-story it would be impossible to 
conceive. Zhe Times says that the reader must be acute 
indeed who guesses the identity of the German spy and 
praises enthusiastically the skill with which Mrs. Lowndes 
unfolds him before the reader. It is an engrossing tale, 
with a delightful heroine, and several thousand copies are 
now with the libraries and bookseHers for immediate con- 
sumption. 





QUEEN JENNIE 


By 
MAY WYNNE. 

Is described by 7he National News as ‘‘a thrilling glamo- 
tous eighteenth century narrative of a girl’s adventure in 
the Highlands during the Jacobite rising,” and The Times 
particularly praises the ‘‘ spirited ambitious heroine’? and 
is confident that all readers of a romantic turn will enjoy 
the elan with which the author works up all the emotions 
of her love-story. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE READY AT THE 
LIBRARIES 
MISS MARY L. PENDERED’S New Novel 


THE 
SILENT BATTLEFIELD 


A powerful study of modern life and character with an in- 
terest at once romantic and social, and a suggestion of 
first-rate significance to the politics of the present hour. 








All these Novels ave —— at Seven Shillings 
net, and bear the Literary Guarantee of the 
Imprint o7 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 

















DENT’S NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES "a 


NAN 


Far Away 


and 


Long Ago 
W. H. HUDSON’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 

A fascinating record of. the early South American life of the 
famous author of “ The Naturalist in La Plata,” “Idle Days 
in Patagonia,” &c., &c. 

The Times says: “ One does not want to recommend it as a 
book as much as to greet it as a person, and not the clipped 
and imperfect person of ordinary autobiography, but the whole 
and complete person whom we meet rarely enough in life and 
in literature.” 


Morning Post: ‘‘ What Mr. Conrad is to the Southern Seas Mr. 
Hudson is to the sea-like Pampas, and I for one regard the 
appearance of this autobiography as the event of the literary 
autumn. It is a treasury of strange and beautiful things.” 











We Others 


Stories of Fate, Love & Pity 
By HENRI BARBUSSE 


Translated from the French (Nous Autres) by FITZ- 
WATER WRAY. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. ; 
A collection of short stories by the author of ‘‘ Under Fire.” 


Leaves in the Wind 
‘“* Alpha of the Plough.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 58. 6d. net. 
Another volume of Essays, by the Author of ‘‘ Pebbles on the 
Shore,” designed for the enjoyment of old friends and the 
making of new. Here is entertainment without buffoonery, 
forgetiulness of sorrow without hardness of heart, and an 
incentive to the quiet endurance which the times demand. 








The White Island 


By MICHAEL WOOD, Author of “The Willow Weaver,” 
&c. Crown 8yo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
A mystical story of the present day of wonderful power and 
beauty. 
Spun-yarn and Spin-Drift 
By NORAH M. HOLLAND. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. vet. 
A book of poems by a Canadian poetess, full of music and 
tenderness, dealing with homely subjects and containing only 
a few references to the war. 


The Flaming Sword of France 
By HENRY MALBERBE, Translated by LUCY MENZIES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
One of the best literary products of the war, taking the form 
of reports and reflections from a French observation post. 
A book of rare literary quality. 


Foch at the Marne 
By CHARLES LE GOFFIC. Translated by LUCY 
MENZIES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
An account of the fighting in and near the Marshes of 5t Gond, 
with particular attention to the part played by General Foch 
in command of the Ninth Army at the First Battle of the Marne. 


A Plea for the Unbiassed Inves- 


tigation of Christian Science 


By C. H. LEA. Second Impression. Paper, 1s. 6d. net, 
cloth, 38. net. 





The publishers bey to announce with much regret that the price of 


Everyman’s Library 


ts now increased to @/= net cloth. @/= net paste grain leather. 
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as a more desirable and mysterious life, the passion 
of the age of the first Stuarts. The pulse no longer 
bounds; it beats warningly and solemnly, like “a soft 
drum” and a tolling bell, as King, in two touches of 
arresting poetry, expresses it. In this dark age we can only 
see the Elizabethans as a prisoner sees a laughing company 
pass his grating. But the seventeenth-century spirit is 
more familiar to us. We can understand Webster’s “ Fare 
you well, O this gloomy world” better than “ Where the bee 
sucks, there suck I.’’ Certainly out of this strange brother- 
liness with death comes that fiery speculation and still 
intensity of meditation which we call “ metaphysical,” and 
whence has arisen all the talk about “ conceits.” Historically, 
this philosophy of the soul is a prodigious development of 
the Sidney-Spenser neo-Platonism imported from Italy. But 
death, as the stern Caryatid, upholding the never-dimming 
lamp of release and adventure, is the inspiration of the 
period. In the love-songs, too, a disillusionment and melan- 
choly, an undertone of unrest and questioning, can be traced 
which is radically different from the Elizabethan joyousness 
and somewhat facile exploitation of tragedy. The Shake- 
speare of “ Lear’ belongs to the Jacobean period. Before 
Jeaving the seventeenth century, we may observe in passing 
that Miss Brougham quotes “ Like to the falling of a star, Or 
as the flights of eagles are,” &c., as by King. It is really a 
stanza of the poem (also given) found in Simon Wastell’s 
‘Microbiblion,’’ beginning * Like as the damask rose you 
see.’’ Whether the poem was by King or Wastell or another 
has never been revealed, but the two bits are certainiy one 
and the same poem. 

The charm and distinction of Miss Brougham’s volume 
are, however, best seen in her pre-Elizabethan explorations. 
The Elizabethans have been too well colonized for novelty, 
and she has not really made more than a clearing in the 
seventeenth century, the only incult wilds left in English 
literature. But she has gathered a number of delicious poems, 
carols, and hymns from the Tudor and earlier periods. We 
should have enjoyed more of sweet-voiced Southwell and 
Wyatt, gentlest and yet most masculine and direct of poets, 
but in compensation we are well served by Barnabe Googe, 
Turberville, and Gascoigne, absorbed by the rich and greedy 
collectors of books, but little more than a name to those of 
poems. In conclusion, we quote, as a symbol of the pleasure 
Miss Brougham gives us among this earlier poetry, an 
adorable hymn (quite unfamiliar to us) :- 

‘*My master hath a garden, full-filled with divers flowers, 

Where thou may’si gather posies gay, all times and hours, 

Here nought is heard, 
But Paradise bird, 
Harp, dulcimer, and lute, 
With cymbal, 
And timbrel, 
And the gentle sounding flute. 
“Oh! Jesus, Lord, my heal and weal, my bliss complete, 

Make thou my heart thy garden’s plot, true, fair and neat, 

That I may hear 

This music clear, 

Harp, dulcimer, and lute, 

With cymbal, 

And timbrel 

And the genile sounding flute.”’ 
But where does it come from? “Anonymous” only whets 
the whistle. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘Home Rule and Conscription.” By Sir HoRAcE PLUNKETT. 
(Fisher Unwin and Talbot Press. 6d.) 


Smr Horace Piunxett, who is not without hope that 
there are still people of goodwill in Iveland, Britain, and 
America, addresses to them a plain answer to the question : 
What ought to be done now with the problem of Ireland? 
He does not believe that British opinion of Ireland is 
represented in the present Parliament, but that the public 
generally is determined that the handling of Ireland is a 
blot on our statesmanship which should be removed imme- 
diately. Disaster is ahead unless the Government press 
through as a war measure a Bill based upon the Report of 
the Convention. “This, the Prime Minister can tell Parlia- 
ment, was in strict accord with the terms of his letter to 
me of February 25th, in which he accepted generally the 





agreement already reached by the majority in the Conven- 
tion. In this letter he conceded the demand of four-fifths 
of the Irish people—of one Parliament for the whole of 
Ireland.” A middle party was formed in the Convention by 
a combination of all the Southern Unionists with the larger 
section of the Nationalists. “The change in the Govern- 
ment’s policy silenced this new party for the moment; but 
if the Government, by the act of statesmanship I have 
suggested, will restore the conditions in which moderate 
men can be listened to, it can be revived and formally 
constituted.” If Ulster “will propose nothing and accept 
nothing compatible with the united Ireland which three- 
quarters of the Irish people desire and the sentiment of the 
world approves, the British people will have to decide 
whether they will, in view of the issues at stake, acquiesce 
in this continued challenge by Ulster to the whole Empire.” 


Che Geek in the City. 


AN ever-increasing belief that the German Government and 
people are prepared to pay almost any price for peace has not 
had very much effect upon the Stock Markets. But the 
expectation of peace before Xmas has been growing rapidly in 
the City. On Wednesday, Belgian Threes (which have been a 
strong spot) had risen to 724, and French Fives to 86. No doubt 
it is thought that the American Government will help France 
financially after the War. On the other hand, Consols, which 
rose a little while ago above 62, have been falling back. On 
Wednesday they were little better than 60. On Thursday, 
they were rather better at 604. Home Railways and Rubber 
Shares are firmer, and Armament Shares duil. Money is less 
abundant, and short loans have been in request at 3 to 34 per 
cent. Perhaps the feature of the week has been the appreciation 
of German money on the prospects of peace. 


THE SHELL REPORT. 

A striking inerease in profits is disclosed in the report of 
the Shell Transport and Trading Company for the year 1917, as 
will be seen from the following summary :- 

Net Reserve, Pref. Ord 

Profits. &e. Div Div 

£ £ Fy 

1915 1,535,065 3,162 

1914 --+ 1,639,482 - 

1915 + 1,672,522 160,000 

1916 .- 1,599,098 —_ 
1917 --- 2,638,059 


Carried 
Forward. 
£ 
+ 61,370 
4. 110,232 
— 16,494 
+ W,082 
+ 788,648 


£ 
1,389,285 
1,427,251] 
1,429,016 
1,429,016 
1,749,411 


81,250 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


The increase in 1917 is almost entirely under the heading of 
dividends from sundry companies, which amounted to £2,655,500, 
as compared with £1,613.700 for 1916. The appropriation of 
profits is the same as for 1916, but the dividend on the ordinary 
shares, which is paid free of income tax, requires £320,400 more 
owing to an inerease of £914,700 in the ordinary share capital. 
Since the date of the balance sheet, the share capital has been 
further increased by the capitalisation in July of £3,041,200 of 
the reserve fund, and its distribution as a bonus to shareholders 
at the rate of three new shares for every five shares held. The 
large balance carried forward, namely, £1,239,000, includes the 
amount due for excess profits duty, During the year the company 
sold to the Bataafsche Petroleum Company its holdings in 
sundry oil companies, enabling it to pay off the loan from the 
Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company. Asa result the balance sheet 
shows a reduction of £1,155,200 in the property item, and of 
£1,295,400 in the loan to the Anglo-Saxon Company. 


TRANSVAAL GOLD. 

A sharp decline in the output of the Rand mines occurred 
during September both as compared with the previous month, 
and with September, 1917. The total production for the month 
amounted to 708,206 fine- ounces, as compared with 740,210 in 
August, and 738,231 in September, 1917. Part of the decline is 
due to the shorter working period, but the principal reason is 
that the figures show the first effect of the influenza epidemic 
which has played such havoc with labor in the Transvaal. 
Some of the mines have had to suspend milling operations 
altogether, and there has been considerable mortality among the 
native workers, and although the trouble, it is to be hoped, is 
only a temporary one, it will doubtless have its effect on the 
half-yearly dividend announcements due at the beginning of 
December. 

LUCELLUM. 





